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| rural West. Cer- 
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Exeunt Roosevelt and Bryan! 


For weeks the clouds had been gathering above the finan- 
cial world, but they only hovered overhead while the Presi- 
dent remained among the cane-brakes, far removed from 
telegraph and telephone, heroically endeavoring to kill a bear. 
Simultaneously with Mr. Roosrtvetr’s reappearance, by what 
was doubtless only a curious coincidence, the rumbling in- 
creased steadily in volume until Monday, October 21, when 
the President stood up before his countrymen in Nashville, 
Tennessee, and made the memorable utterance which added 
the capstone to the pyrainid of distrust already existing. 
With dauntless mien and fiery language he not only hurled 
defiance at the quaking financial section, but also declared 
his firm intention to persevere unremittingly in demanding 
adoption of his “ policies,” without regard to consequences, 
hewever good or ill. That he was aware of the critical con- 
dition of affairs and foresaw the catastrophe which immediate- 
ly ensued he frankly indicated, thus: 


* There has been trouble in the high financial world during the 


past few months.” 

“If there is reckless oyerspeculation, just as sure as fate there 
will be a partial collapse to follow it.” 

Ilere was plain recognition of what was and was to follow. 
But the President, however heroic in disregarding the inevi- 
table losses and miseries of thousands sure to be affected, did 
not care to seize the full credit for the working of his policies. 
Other pregnant sentences followed: 


“T do not believe for a moment that putting these policies into 
effect has had any real consequence in bringing about such condi- 
tions as we have. from time to time seen in the stock-market.” 

“ | doubt if those policies have had any material effect in bringing 
about the present trouble, but if they have it will not alter in the 
slightest degree my determination that for the remaining sixteen 
months of my term these policies shall be persevered in un- 
swervingly.” 

“My aim is to make the average man, the average citizen, the 


_ planter, the farmer, the cattle-breeder, the merchant, the profes- 


sional man, the railroad man, the banker, every man who is really 
doing honest business in an honest way, big or little—to make 
that man feel that he must have a pride in his American citizen- 
ship: to make him ‘realize what being an American should really 
amount to: to get into his soul the belief that he will not only 
receive justice, but that he will have a part in meting it out, 
and if to arouse that type of civic manhood in our nation it were 
necessary to suffer any temporary commercial depression I should 
consider the cost but small.” 

“T will permit neither the demagogue on one side nor the reac- 
tionary on the other to drive me from the course or policy which 
I regard most vital for the well-being of this nation.” 


On the following morning the storm broke. Before thre 
oclock the Knickerbocker Trust Company closed its doors 
upon twenty thousand depositors, values already seriously de- 
preciated melted away, the great Westinghouse Company and 


‘several smaller concerns went into bankruptcy, money could 


not be had at any price, and another large ‘financial institu- 
tion trembled on the brink of the abyss. What followed— 
how on the following day one man of towering personality 
saved the country from the worst financial disaster ever 
known, how generously and promptly those who have bee: 
maligned as malefactors sprang to his aid and placed their 
fortunes at his disposal, how during the succeeding days, 
amid the crashing of small banks and apprehensions respect- 
ing large ones, these men stood solidly behind their leader 
and finally tided the country over the imminent danger of 
disaster into the sluggish. but safe stream of depression upon 
which it has now entered—all these are matters of history, 
recorded while the Chief Magistrate was bearing a she-bear 
skin triumphantly to the judgment seat. 

It may, however, be here set down with certain knowledge 
that the only living man who could have prevented ruin 
that seemed inevitable was J. Pierpont Morcan, and that 
even he, with all the power and prestige of a great name, 
mighty resources, and unlimited faith of his fellows, woul! 
have been helpless but for the unqualified support rendered 
by such men as JAMES STILLMAN, Georce F. Baker, Joun VD. 
RockeretierR, THomas F. Ryan, and the two venerable trust 
presidents—Epwarp Kine and Levi P. Morton. That Secre- 
tary-of-the-Treasury Grorce B. Corrretyou won golden opin- 
ions by his prompt and sagacious action became so well known 
that an expression of commendation from his official superior 
was hardly necessary. But it came, thus: 

Wuite House, WASHINGTON, D. C., October 24, 1907. 

My DEAR Mr. CorTetyou,—I congratulate you upon the ad- 
mirable way in which you have handled the present crisis. | 
congratulate also those conservative and substantial business men 
who in this crisis have acted with such wisdom and public spirit. 
Ky their action they did invaluable service in checking the panic 
which, beginning as a matter of speculation, was threatening to 


destroy the confidence and credit necessary to the conduct of 
legitimate business. 

No one who considers calmly can question that the underlying 
conditions which make up our financial and industrial well-being 
are essentially sound and honest. Dishonest dealing and specu- 
lative enterprise are merely the occasional incidents of our real 
prosperity. 

The action taken by you and by the business men in question has 
been of the utmost consequence, and has secured opportunity for 
the calm consideration which must inevitably produce entire 
confidence in our business conditions. 

Faithfully yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


The malefactors of yesterday, cursed by the possession of 
swollen fortunes, are the “conservative and substantial busi- 
ness men” of to-day. For the moment, in the interest of 
ardent politics, prating of the necessary supremacy of 
righteousness over business has ceased—but not for long! 
There is no rest for the weary under this administration, 


_and the fountain of violent fulminations is irrepressible and 


inexhaaistible. 

What, then, of the immediate future? That a long period 
of depression must follgw such a jolt is the lesson of history. 
It had been foreseen in the East, as we pointed out on May 
11, in these words: 


' Pessimistic prophecy does not afford agreeable recreation; eas) 
assurance that all will come right somehow is vastly more com- 
fortable; but when for reasons that seem impressive one is filled 
with a sense of foreboding, it may be the part of duty to speak out. 
in the hope of averting some portion of possible disaster. The coun- 
try is now swinging along in a happy-go-lucky manner under a 
momentum previously acquired, and so it may continue for some 
time. So it did continue to the very end of the JACKSON admini> 
tration. But the present basis is false, and the end must come as 
surely as the sun sets. Our national life has become artificial to a 
degree; public and personal extravagance is woful to contemplate: 
all prices for the necessities as well as the luxuries of existence, 
for labor, for capital, for every component part of the foundation 
of true and safe living, are unprecedently and abnormally high: tlie 
confidence upon which the permanence of prosperity absolutely 
depends is seriously impaired—and eighteen months before election 
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lay we are actually engaged in an exciting national campaign, 
with every prospect of “ four years more ” of unrest and turmoil. 


Many changes have taken place in this part of the country 
since those words were written. Domestic economies have 
heen inaugurated without number, luxuries have been dis- 
pensed with, the cost of everything has begun to be reckoned, 
and generally a foundation has been laid for a return to a 
rational form of existence. The teeming West has not yet 
felt the pinch, and has seemed disposed, we regret to observe, 
to regard the reported plight of this section of the country 
with a certain complacency. But the past fortnight has 
opened the eyes of all the people. The absurd notion that 
on@gection could be made to suffer without affecting the 
others quickly disappeared when local clearing-houses from 
Massachusetts to Colorado began to issue certificates. The 
happy farmer who has thrived upon abnormal prices for his 
products has not yet comprehended the significance of this 
danger signal from the banks, but the town merchant who 
has had experience is no longer jaunty. The American Busi- 
ness Man of Chicago puts the matter tersely, thus: 


Every man who ever earned a dollar; every man who, by toil 
and patient effort, has built up a business or won for himself a 
responsible position; every man who has money in the bank or a 
home to live in; every man in business, whether he be employer 
or employee, should take heed. For we face a national danger that 
threatens to stop our earnings and wipe out our savings; that 
threatens to cut off our weekly pay-envelopes; that threatens to 
throw us into a chaos of hard times. It is the danger of the “ Big 
stick.” 

It is not a Wall Street peril that we discuss. It is a business 
peril. It is a peril which hovers over the national banks of the 
Dakotas and makes it hard for the farmers to borrow money on 
their wheat. It is a peril which menaces the steel industries of 
Pennsylvania. It is a peril which threatens the output of every 
factory, the sales of every store, the income of every man in 
business, great or small. 

The whole present clamor is the inspiration of the politician. 
Not the ward heeler, not the political boss, but the master politician 
himself. The present unrest is inspired by the public utterances 
of the President of the land. 

And the dominant thought of his present publicly expressed 
policy is not upbuilding the nation and the industries of the 
nation, but destruction to those very enterprises that have made 
the. nation great; and destruction, vengeance, and punishment for 
the men who have builded the industries that have made us the 
masters of the whole world of business, rather than any attempt 
to correct abundant evils. 


This is the first caustie criticism of President Rooseve.t’s 
course that we have ever seen in a Western journal, and it 
seems to us that the censor, after the manner of converts, 
goes too far. .We do not hold and never have held the Presi- 
dent solely responsible for the deplorable condition of affairs. 
There is much in what he says to the effect that he only 
turned on the light, and could not properly be charged with 
what the light showed. But what a blaze was there and how 
the torch has sputtered! The conservative Boston Traveler 
states the case simply and truly in these words: 


That the dangerous conditions that led up to the panic were 
largely the work of the financiers themselves no one questions; 
that responsibility for many of the elements of trouble lay 
with these men no one disputes.’ Yet it is beyond question that 
lad a prudent and sagacious President occupied the White House, 
and had the public mind been calm and unalarmed, the crisis 
might have passed without disaster. | 

The constant fulminations of the President induced a _ con- 
dition of suspicion and unrest, and was an element—an important 
factor—in the precipitation of the panic, and his letter to Secre- 
tary CoRTELYOU congratulating him upon his action and wisdom 
is not only a fine exhibition of nerve, but an attempt to make 
‘pital out of the conditions he is to a considerable extent re- 
ponsible for producing. 

The President found the financial edifice. He observed the high 
«explosives surrounding it. He was responsible for neither the 
yresence nor the character of these elements. He merely applied 
the match that produced the explosion, and in the same sports- 
mantike spirit he admires the activity of Mr. CorreLyou, who was 
livrst on the seene with his ambulance, and has no objections to 
uving us believe he sent him to the explosion. 

While undoubtedly some reckless speculators or imprudent bank- 
ers have been wrecked on whom sympathy will he wasted, the wide 
destruction of the storm has caught many an innocent sufferer 
in its sweep whose vanished savings and investments will not be 
restored by the smug and cocky utterances of Mr. ROOSEVELT. 

We have simply seen the splash and upheaval in financial 
waters. When all its waves and widening circles have ceased 
we can then estirffite the extent of the damage done all around 


the country. Roosevetr recalls Nero and burning Rome, but a 
Nero who had learned the arts and utterances of the Pharisees. 


The recent senseless runs on banks have been due to the 
fact that Mr. Roosevett had really convinced the people that 
nobody was honest but himself—and he was helped out in 
the demonstration most opportunely from time to time by 
the appearance of sinister examples. The past few weeks 
have done much to extinguish this mischievous notion. The 
people have now discovered that, while Mr. RooseveLT may 
render useful service in a distinctive way by stirring up 
things, when it comes to meeting an emergency with con- 
structive skill and courage he is as unfitted by temperament 
and ignorance as a child, and instinetively stands aside. We 
can quite believe the story that when he heard of the West- 
inghouse failure, he shook his head sadly and said, “ Why, I 
didn’t mean to hit them!” | 

Summing up the net result: It is our profound conviction 
that the “ Roosrve_t panic” marks the beginning of the end 
of the political careers of both Roosevert and Bryan, and 
that a sane—even quiet—man will be elected President one 
year hence. If so, the intervening period of general depres- 
sion which seems inevitable will not be wholly without its 
compensations. 


The Unreasonable Fright 

Now that the first direful consequences of the fright are 
two weeks in the past, it may be well to refer again to the 
immediate need of sanity and, we may add with the Spring- 
field Republican, of silence... More than once in the history 
of this country it has been impossible to employ existing cap- 
ital in its fulness because those-who possessed it would not 
lend it, or would lend it only at rates of interest which made it 
profitless to borrow it. The commercial world has thus been 
denied a power which it needed, which existed, but which was 
locked up. The owners of money that might have been em- 
ployed as capital had, reasonably or unreasonably, become 
alarmed. In the end it has been found that the power which 
was thus retired was needed by men who had been confident 
that it was available to them when they assumed obligations, 
and would so continue to their fulfilment. This sort of thing 
has happened once more, bringing to New York city, the 
nerve centre of our commerce, special distress. There is not 
the slightest evidence that the material conditions of business 
were such as should greatly have alarmed or disturbed the 
owners and holders of money. The condition of the country, 
its needs, its demands, and its resources and capabilities, were, 
as they continue to be, wholesome. If there had been over- 
speculation, if there had been overextension of credits, these 
causes were mainly local, while most of them were long ago 
naturally adjusted without much disturbance. There had 
been great misuse of the trust funds of life-insurance com- 
panies; these were not unearthed by Federal but by State 
authority, and remedies had been applied, satisfactory and 
effective remedies in the main, by State authority and by 
private citizens who had risked large sums of money to save 
innocent policy-holders. During the uncertain conditions at- 
tending earlier panic movements, private citizens, eager to 
preserve the credit on which their own prosperity rested, 
came to the rescue of the money-market. Good citizens, some 
of them while suffering under unmerited abuse, have done 
their best to prevent a panic, and they were at last aided by 
the Secretary of the Treasury with money that, but for our 
antique laws, would have been in cireulation without his in- 
tervention.: The fright which compelled intervention and 
which drew forth the stupendous efforts of wise bankers and 
capitalists was the result of talk, of threats, of the war which 
followed after the wild talk and the wilder threats. 


Who Has Been Hit ? 

No substantial and permanent good was ever accomplished 
by voluble peseanih and now ‘we are actually suffering 
from it. An old woman’s whisper is mighty enough to start 
a run on a savings-bank, and the mob that thus surrenders 
its intelligence to the old woman’s alarm may be the cause 
of much ruin and of general distress. The President has 
talked too much and threatened too much, and his words have 
produced direful effects. He has raided business, although 
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he asserts that he has simply pursued criminals. Some per- 
sons who have abused their trusts have, indeed, been pursued, 
but not by him. The State of New York has done most, if 
not all, of the prosecution of “ predatory wealth,” and in 
doing so has not occasioned any financial disturbances, while, 
as a consequence of its conduct of the unhappy business, 
confidence has been strengthened in the very institutions 
whose officers were accused. Mr. RoosreveLtt has not followed 
those who have been accused of betraying their trusts by 
abuse of corporate powers; he has pursued with threats the 
innocent people whose trust was violated by assaults upon the 
business of the corporations. In the case of the railroads, 


* by his threats of usurpation of the rights of States, he has 


raised up a horde of enemies who seem to be bent upon ruin- 
ing the great transportation interests of the country. And 
he has threatened all the business of the country with the 
same sort of treatment. He cannot now change public senti- 
ment by saying that he is only after “ wealthy malefactors.” 
Ilis words and his conduct have created a public sentiment 
which cannot thus be cured. People are convinced that the 
defendants are business, eapital, and the corporations and 
individuals who earry on the business with the capital. Every 
word he now says about “ wealthy malefactors” is taken as 
a threat that the Federal government shall take control. of 
the business of the country, and these threats have so affected 
the earning power of some corporations, and promise so to af- 


\ fect the earning power of all corporations, that the power which 


is needed for the conduet of business retires, and a panic 
follows. It is not true that this sort of thing affects only 
the speculators; it affects every one who owns a security, and 
every one who is indebted to a money-lending institution. 
Theastress of the condition has already resulted in the. dis- 
inissal from employment of many hundreds of persons, and the 
stoppage of work that has been giving employment to hun- 
dreds more. | 


Diversion that May Help 
News that the game of diabolo has reached the .White 
llouse will be welcome whenever it comes. 


The Habits and Periodicity of Panics % 

Experts in the natural history of finance shoW signs of 
being perplexed about the habits of panics. The rule based 
on past observations calls for a serious panic once in twenty 
vears, followed by protracted business depression, with a sharp 
intermediate jolt midway between the more serious collapses. 
We had great panics in 1837, 1857, 1873 (accelerated by the 
ctfects of the civil war), and in 189%. We had jolts in 1848, 
in 1884, and in 1903. Now. in October, 1907, after nine 
months of stock liquidation and declining stock values, 
punctuated by several blue days in Wall Street, comes a severe 
money panic which the professors of finance find it difficult 
to classify. Is it a special sporadic jolt brought on by over- 
speculation and artificial and unexpected attacks on eredit, 
or is it the great panic properly due in 1913, and thrown for- 
ward five or six years by great destruction of property in 
two very expensive wars and two earthquakes, by the enormous 
expansion of business and building of all sorts, and by the 


‘disturbance of public confidence attending the war on the rail- 


roads and the corporations? If our present experience is in 
the nature of an inoculation which will make us immune 
to the advertised panic ‘of 1913, or insure our having it light- 
ly, we ought to know it for our consolation under our present 
sufferings. We have no assurance to that effect as yet from 
the doctors of finance, who have not completed their diagnosis. 
They do not declare as yet that this is the smash of 1913, 
but incline rather to the opinion that it is merely a bad 
financial colic from which we may hope to make a com- 
paratively rapid recovery. They will probably agree, though, 
that it is a kind of preliminary treatment that warrants us 
in looking forward with diminished forebodings to anything 
that may happen in 1913. Mr. Carnecte’s idea about it is 
that the habits of panies have changed, and that they are 
likely to be more frequent and more destructive than here- 
tofore because industrialism has taken more and more the 
corporate form. calls them “clearing cyclones,”° and 
“not such catastrophes, after all.” No, probably not; for 
folks who have quit farming and built themselves substantial 
eyelone cellars, to which they retire till storms blow over. 
But for folks still active and with crops out they are bad enough. 


WEEKLY 


The Fleet to Return Soon 

It is announced from Washington that the President in- 
tends to bring the fleet back to the Atlantic about the time 
that Admiral Evans retires next August. This intention does 
not matter much. The reason for net sending the fleet now 
remains untouched. As the London Spectator points out, 
with many apologies for differing from the President, the 
world takes the going of the fleet to the Pacific at the pres- 
ent time as a move made in anticipation of war, therefore 
as an incitement to war. If the fleet can be brought back 
next August as wisely as it can be-kept here now, the Presi- 
dent and the country and the Japanese may be congratulated 
on their good fortune, and perhaps the Japanese may be 
felicitated on their good temper. 


Retrenchment 

There will be some consolations for the general retrench- 
ment which promises to be one result in this part of the 
world of the enormous losses of the last nine months. Living 
had come to be extravagant; so much so that even in very- 
well-to-do families the cost of it strained generous incomes, 
and shocked the common sense of people who were drawn 
into it in spite of their better judgment. The pressure is 
absurdly strong on nearly all of us to live as much like our 
neighbors and associates as we can afford—or almost atford—to 
do. When evervbody seems affluent and does the things and 
pays the prices that belong to affluence, we are apt, in so far as 
we may, and usually farther, to adjust ourselves to that scale 
of living. For six or seven years past the variation in the 
scale of living has almost all been in one direction. Folks 
have been letting out more and more—hiring more servants, 
getting better houses, having more courses at dinner, finer 
clothes, more vehicles, sending their children to more ex- 
pensive schools, which have obligingly raised their prices to 
suit the demand for expensiveness, and so on and so up. 
When folks in- general are progressing that way it is very 
hard not to be caught in their drift; indeed, of late it has 
been next to impossible, because of the rise in the prices of 
necessaries, which has been due in part to the general disposi- 
tion to have the best of everything, and to the extent to which 
that disposition has been backed up by the requisite funds. 


A New Fashion 

But now the letting-out period seems to have come definite- 
ly to a turn, and the drawing-in season to have begun. What 
everybody does becomes the fashion, and the new fashion 
promises to be retrénchment. One begins to hear of it on 
all sides. It is a fashion that some of our most fashionable 

people have had to take a hand in setting, and that thousands 
of others only a little less modish are only too happy to push 
along. Robinson, who had three automobiles, has sold two 
of them, and Mrs. Robinson will run ‘her house with five 
servants this winter instead of the ten she had last year. 
Jones and his wife have closed their country house and rent- 
ed their town house, releasing seventeen servants to other 
employment, and have gone to spend the winter at a hotel. 
The Browns have gone to Europe in the interest of economy 
—all but Brown himself, who is busy at home and has hired 
a room near his club. Social items of this sort are passing 
around abundantly, and these large measures of contracted 
expenditure by persons who lately were lavish are supplement- 
ed by wholesale by the more modest economies of more modest- 
living folks who have been constrained to spend more than 
they had, and are bound to squeeze back inside of their in- 
comes. All such people will observe thankfully an item of 
news that comes from Omaha ‘announcing a cut of ten per 
cent. by some of the packing companies in the price of meat. 
Spending money is a good deal of a habit, and though no- 
body need expect to break it off entirely, it can be restricted 
with much less serious inconvenience than most of us suppose. 
It is by no means the only way to have fun. The problems 
of economy are just about as interesting as the problems of 
expenditure, and not much more troublesome. It is sometimes 
so harassing to decide in which of several ways to spend a 
sum of money that it comes almost as a relief to have the 
money craw! back into its hole and make a decision unneces- 
sary. Thrift has great powers of entertainment, especially 
when it is successful, and relieves the mind of fiscal anxieties 
without depriving the body of the food, raiment, and shelter 
that are necessary to health. 
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Commerce in War: How Affected by the 
Hague Conference 


THERE is seareely any disputed point in international law con- 
cerning the rights and duties of belligerents and neutrals in 
maritime warfare which some, at least, of the Powers represented 
in the second Hague Conference did not endeavor to settle in an 
equitable and humanitarian way. There were attempts to formulate 
a new definition of contraband and of the law of blockade; to pre- 
scribe the conditions under which the right of search may be 
exercised; to define the conditions under which submarine mines 
may be planted or set afloat; to arrive at an agreement concerning 
the definition of a “continuous voyage”: to fix the time during 
which a belligerent vessel may tarry in a neutral: port, and the 
umount of assistance that there may be given to her. These and 
other questions of the utmost importance to the United States and 
all other countries interested in sea-borne trade were mooted 
afresh during the late Russo-Japanese war, with the result of 
demonstrating that the most divergent coneeptions and practices 
prevailed. It was generally and carnestly hoped that, concerning 
all or most of these subjects, a unanimous consensus might be 
reached at the second Hague (Conference, and embodicd-in an inter- 
national convention binding on the whole civilized world. It’is a 
matter of keen disappointment to record that, although there was 
a great deal of discussion more or less illuminative, no unanimous 
und obligatory movement was attained, except as regards the ex- 
tension of the Geneva humanitarian rules governing land warfare 
to maritime warfare also; and the establishment of an interna- 
tional prize-court at The Hague, by which, ultimately, is to be 
determined the question whether or no a given captured vessel 
was “good prize,” a question hitherto left to the decision of the 
captor’s courts, or of arbitrators appointed ad hoc by the disputants. 
We say ultimately because even this reform, the eventual value 
of which we would not belittle, is at present inchoate rather than 
final and definite; because, although an international tribunal is 
authorized, neither its code of substantive law nor its mode of pro- 
cedure has been settled; nor will be, unless an agreement can be 
brought about between the maritime Powers through diplomatic 
negotiations. How difficult the task may prove will be apparent 
when we recall some incidents of the . Russo-Japanese war, which 
show what varying views of the validity of a capture may be taken 
by the prize-courts of different countries. For example, Russia, 
in her latest contest, claimed the right to destroy a captured 
vessel on the ground of the vessel's distance from Russian ports. 
The Knight Commander was an English ship having on board a 
cargo of American goods, which was captured in 1904 by a Russian 
cruiser. On the ground that she was carrying contraband of war, 
and that it was extremely difficult for her to be brought into port 
for adjudication, she was sunk. Subsequently, this neutral vessel, 
captured and destroyed, was condemned by the Vladivostok prize- 
court. On the other hand, the British and Japanese naval regula- 
tions are opposed diametrically to the Russian conception of the 
validity of the destruction of a neutral ship under such cirecum- 
stances. British commanders are instructed to release without 


ransom a vessel which is not in a condition to be sent in, or for 


which a prize crew cannot be spared, unless there is clear proof 
that she belongs to the enemy, in which case only are they 
authorized to destroy her. By instructions issued to Japanese com- 
manders in 1894, and not since superseded, they were authorized 
to destroy an enemy's veasel if unable to send it in to Japanese 
ports, but if a captured vessel should not belong to the enemy, 
it must be released after articles contraband of war have been 
wiven out. 

Another question that will have to be answered on principles laid 
down by the international prize-court will be as to the status of the 
-called Russian “volunteer” fleet during the late war. The 
abolition of privateering by the Congress of Paris in 1856 is 
hinding, of course, on Russia and every other country which ac- 
cepted the declarations of that body. Wherein do the Russian 
“ volunteer” cruisers differ from privateers, and would a vessel 
captured by one of the former be “ good prize”? The answer to 
this question is still to seek; the Hague Conference did not agree 
‘o one. How can it be practicable to reach an agreement on this 
point when’ the interests of Russia and England are so irrecon- 
cilable? Driven by Japan from her warm-water ports in the Far 
“ast, Russia will naturally look for outlets in the Near East. The 
outlet from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean will certainly be 
one of these, and, instead of being merely of convenience, as it was 
in 1904-5, it has become of vital importance to Russia’s very exist- 
ence as a sea Power. It will be recalled that these “ volunteer ” 
cruisers passed through the Dardanelles under a mercantile flag, 
and did not avow themselves to be war vessels until they had 
reached the open sea. This performance, of course, could not be 
compared with the purchase of a vessel by a belligerent from a 
neutral, which vessel is taken over on the high seas, converted 
into an armed ship and commissioned on the spot. Whether the 
transformation of merchant vessels into ships of war is an evasion 
of the Declaration of Paris is obviously a question of deep in- 


terest to Great Britain and Germany, and would be also of interest 
to the United States if our Federal ‘government had not refused 
to coneur in the abolition of privateering. Some of the leading 
steamship companies of Great Britain, in return for an annual 
subsidy, have construeted some of their liners so that these may 
the more readily be converted into swift, light-Armed crvisers, 
with an undertaking to place them at the disposal of the govern. 
ment in the event of war, cither by sale or on hire. As, however, 
if the vessels are accepted by the government, the crews are to be 
drawn from the naval reserve, and as the Admiralty reserves the 
right of placing on board fittings and other arrangements to 
facilitate the speedy conversion of the liners into cruisers, most 
of the British authorities on international law consider that a 
sufficient distinction from privateering would be established. Yet. 
even British jurisconsults are not unanimous on the subjeet. It 
is well known that Germany subsidizes five of her largest and 
fastest Atlantic liners on similar conditions. 

Another thing as to whieh the international prize-court author 
ized at The Hague will find it extremely hard to reach an agree 
ment is as to the definition of “ eontraband.” English and \mer- 
ican students should know that the latest authoritative exposition 
of the state of international law with reference to this matter is 
set forth in an extensive work just published by L. A. ATurRLEY- 
Jones, M.P. The definition of “contraband of war” which has 
been accepted by most jurists is still that propounded by Grotius, 
that articles of commerce in relation to the rights of belligerents 
and neutrals may be divided into three classes, namely, those 
which are useful only for the purposes of war; those which, mani- 
festly, cannot serve such purposes; and those that may be useful 
for the purposes of war or peace indiscriminately. The first class 
of articles is always contraband; the second, never; and the third 
may be contraband conditionally. With relation to this classifica- 
tion, however, it must be. said that the advance of science has 
transformed some things formerly mnocuous into objects capable of 
becoming, by the application of some mechanical treatment, the 
most powerful instruments of war; such, for instance, is cotton, 
which can, under the hand of the chemist, be rendered a most 
powerful explosive. So, too, the application of steam to navigation 
and to railways has rendered coal, machinery, and certain classes 
of iron and steel manufactures as obnoxious under certain cireum- 
stances to a belligerent as in earlier times were sails, cordage. 
hemp, and tar. In addition, moreover, to cotton, coal, machinery. 
and railway plants, which, in themselves, constitute no small por- 
tion of the world’s commerce, there are many other things in 
constant use for the peaceful purposes of mankind, which, under 
certain conditions and circumstances, may justly be regarded and 
treated by a belligerent as contraband. Neither is it material 
what the intent of the merchant or shipper may be; it is enough 
that the captor is entitled to infer, from the nature and destination 
of the commodity, that it would find its way into the military or 
naval service of his belligerent enemy, Take, for example, food. 
supplies. What was pointed out by Justice Story, in a well-known 
ease, is still true, that by the modern law of nations previsions 
are not, in general, deemed contraband, but they may become so, 
although the property of a neutral, on account of the particular 


situation of the war or on account of their destination. If destined 


for the ordinary uses of life in the enemy's country, they are not 
generally contraband, but it is otherwise if they are destined for 
military use. Hence, if they are intended for the army or navy of 
the enemy, or for his ports of naval or military equipment, they 
are deemed contraband. In the case of the Calcehas, a British 
steamer which was captured by the Russians in 1904, near the 
Bay of Tokio, and which was proceeding to Liverpool rid the 
Japanese ports of Yokohama and Kobé, the Vladivostok prize- 
court confiscated as lawful prizes 13,300 bags of flour, 36 bales of 
cotton, and 97 wooden logs, which were destined for Japan. The 
Russian Supreme Prize-Court, however, sitting at St. Petersburg 
as an appellate tribunal, while confirming the confiscation of the 
cotton and logs, restored the flour to the owner. It will be 
observed that the flour was not consigned to a blockaded port or 
port of naval or military equipment. Had it been destined for 
the use of a besieged garrison, it would have been good prize. 

We need not dwell on the immense importance to the United 
States, England’s chief purveyor; to England, which cannot feed 
herself; and to Fngland’s possible enemies, who might wish to 
starve her out—of securing from the second Hague Conference a 
unanimous agreement that food-supplies in neutral bottoms, when 
not destined for a blockaded port or port of equipment, should be 
exempt from capture. It is well known that no such agreement 
was secured, and, in the event of a Russo-Franco-German coalition 
against Great Britain, it would be possible for the three allies to 
announce that they should treat food-supplies, under all cireum- 
stances, as contraband of war. Such a decision would deprive us 
of our best customer for our breadstuffs, and might tend strongly 
to compel us to side with Great Britain, and thus involve us in a 
European complication. It is true that the application of the test 
of destination—whether or no for a blockaded port or a port of 
naval or military equipment—may be described as fallacious. The 
interposition of a hundred miles or so between the commercial port 
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of consignment and the naval base to which the consignee intends 
to transmit the cargo, appears, in these days of railroads and 
steam-engines, to be of trifling importance. ‘The suggestion that 
Engiand’s European enemies might, under certain circumstances, 
endeavor to subject her to famine, is no bogey. In 1885, the 
French government, being then at war with China, intimated an 
intention to treat rice destined for Chinese ports to the north of 
Canton as contraband of war, and when England protested against 
such a policy, France defended it on the ground that rice was 
indispensable to the nourishment of the Chinese population, and 
that a belligerent, if forbidden to prevent the transportation of 
the food staple named, would be deprived of one of his principal 
instruments of coercion. That argument would seem particularly 
cogent to the opponents of Great Britain, as that country could 
scarcely sustain a protracted contest if unable to impcrt breadstuffs 
from the United States. 


A Fireside Philosopher 


WHEN one reflects upon the numbers of books of quiet reflection 
that gain popularity in these days, one realizes that though life 
seems a mere matter of hustling and bustling and many books are 
concocted rather than written, there is a public that has an eye 
to its own welfare, and is looking out for something strong or 
something new to add to life. Sincerity and conviction are the 
first qualities that commend themselves to a thoughtful reader. 
In conversation or in a book, when a man says what he honestly 
believes, his statement is interesting; if he says it because he is 
too full of his: subject to keep silence, then his utterance has vi- 
tality and the power of holding people. 

Mr. BENSON now stands in the public eye as the type of the suc- 
cessful essayist. He has every incentive to good work,—an ideal 
environment, the best preparation, leisure, adequate income, and 
literary connections. Of his great-grandfather’s/ descendants, six- 
teen were writers of books, and of his father’s fite children all have 
published books, while his two brothers are almost as copious and 
successful writers as himself. It would have been difficult for any 
reviewer or reader, however, to have predicted from the begin- 
ning Mr. BENSON’s popularity, and it proves how large a number 
of the reading public are glad to step aside from the rush 
and tumult of life and find leisure to refiect a little, to study into 
the nature and causes of their own conditions. AMIEL’s Journal 
was a book of the same general sort as Mr. BENSON'S books. It, too, 
had a great and lasting success. AmieL had undoubtedly a higher 
literary gift and profounder feelings, still he was, in the main, 
just such another introspective muser as Mr. Benson, with an 
added power of restraint and a gift for selection which the later 
writer would do well to emulate. It is impossible to avoid noting 
how carelessly Mr. BENSON is now repeating himself. All that 
he has to say in The Altar Fire has been said, and better, more 
spontaneously said, in The House of Quict, and that even more 
beautiful book, The Thread of Gold. We turns over and over 
the same themes: depression, lack of vitality, religion, pain, the 
unanswerable problem of evil, education, self-development, and duty. 
All these he touches upon in the same gentle, resigned, intimate 
way, but he has exhausted his ideas, and has no new light to throw 
on his subjects. What he says he has repeatedly said before. 

Doubtless the reiteration is entirely due to industry. Mr. 
BENSON probably feels that his vocation being that of the writer, 
he must write whether or no. But that rule holds good only for 
the small hack-writer, whose business is not that of giving ulti- 
mate form to thought, but merely that of multiplying words to 
fill given spaces. Mr. BENSON is or ought to be one of our lasting 
English essayists. He is a charming fireside philosopher. His 
little row of blue books with the dark labels and gold lettering 
stand on the shelf with Lame and MontTaicNe, EMERSON, ARNOLD, 
PATER, AMIEL, Marcus, Epictetus, St. AUGUSTINE—men to whom 
we turn for wisdom of living, and we cannot afford to let him 
grow lifeless and imitative. He. of all men, can afford to wait 
for the wind of the spirit to blow his. words into flaming. If 
he must justify existence by mere writing, there are scholastic 
tasks for which he is fitted; or let him give us more biographies 
of real men. The man who has for a mysterious reason renounced 
life: who is hotnded by depression, and lives through threatened 
death; who likes small, neat, English scenery (vignettes, as it were. 
but not the tremendous and the grandiose): who labors (as indeed 
all men ought) at the softening and beautifying of human rela- 
tions; who lives gently with all men, but close to none; who is 
profoundly pious, but not in the least dogmatic: who refuses to 
explain away the mysteries of life and death and sin and suffering 
and change, but accepts life as a training-school from which we 
may emerge to something higher—he has given us all too often 
and at too great length. 

Mr. BENson’s is one of those temperaments partially paralyzed 
by fastidious taste, and unable to cope triumphantly with what 
is still brutish and gross in life; he is forced to turn in upon him- 


self, much as Pater and AMIEL were, and take solace in self 
development and self-expression. Those who can least unveil them 
selves to careless and casual observers are very often those mos: 
passionately aware of themselves. His success has proved a very 
vital thing, namely, that there is still a publie that is interested 
in the individual experience and the state of a soul; that the man 
who sits and thinks and analyzes apart finds enough kindred 
spirits to make some books of reflection and analysis popular. 


Personal and Pertinent 


It is announced that a new Verpr opera has been discovered 
in a cabinet which was full of papers that the composer directe:| 
to be destroyed. This is the question: Should Verpt's, expres- 
wish be regarded as sacred, or do the interests of musical ar 
justify the publication of the work? Mr. Symons says that 
‘there is likely to be a pretty squabble on this nice point.” 


Sir Epwarp Exc¢ar, who captivated, or seemed to captivate. 
some of the most approved musical minds of New York last spring. 
has made an oratorio based on Cardinal NewMAN’s “ The Dream 
of Gerontius,” and ARTHUR SYMONS says that the “subject is 
finer than ScHUMANN found in Byron’s ‘ Manfred’”; that “ in 
the poem there are indeed touches of genius, but, closely as thie 
music follows the verse, I cannot find in it any traces of equal 
inspiration.” should come again. 


Avevstus Tuomas is bringing out a new play with psychical 
merit in it, or a psychical motive, and he is also preparing his 
elder son for college. THomMaAs’s plays have always possessed 
mental advantages, or rather they have shared THOMAS’s mental 
advantages, and these have been spontaneously and naturally dis- 
played; perhaps in his new play he will succeed in exposing more 
mind than ever, but that will be hard. In the mean time he con- 
tinues to put more and more good money into real estate, and 
to nurse his admiration for Bryan. In his political capacity he 
is engaged in running a municipal campaign in New Rochelle. 
He does not deny that this may help his play. 


The personal discomforts bred by censorship to censor and cen. 
sored must be annoying to both, as well as to the public; but 
then the conduct of the censor has some advertising advantages 
for an author. Epwarp GARNETT, as we know, is an English 
playwright, and he has written a play called “The Breaking 
Point.” It has been published, and it has also been accepted for 
production at the Haymarket Theatre. But, under the English 
law and practice, it must first be passed upon by the Censor, and. 
in this case, the Censor has delayed giving his license for so long 
a time, that Mr. GARNETT writes to the Censor and requests an 
explanation. In answer to this note, the Censor writes that he 
is unwilling to censure the play, but he “has been putting pre-- 
sure on the manager to withdraw the piece.” Perhaps, it is sug- 
gested, this may be the beginning of the end of the office. I: 
would be interesting if the movement for the freedom of thie 
press, begun by Joun Mitton, should be brought to an end by a 
subterranean tyranny exercised at the expense of EpWArpD (GiaAr- 
NETT. 


Cnar_Les T. BARNEY is an entertaining gentleman, and he knows 
nearly as much about art and artistic things as he does about real 
estate in or near New York. He is said to have graduated at 
Williams College, but he never did, for he was never a regular 
student there. However, he did receive a degree from the college 
in the years when it was the fashion of grab-pot institutions to 
grant B.A.’s nune pro tune, and he has maintained a close con- 
nection with some of the incidents of the college, especially with 
the Kappa Alpha fraternity, of which he is a member, helping 
it to buy Harvey Proctor’s (Proctor & GAMBLE) big white 
house that the Cincinnati millionaire had abandoned on account 
of a fight about roads with an ungrateful town. BARNEY has 
been good to his fraternity and to the college, and both will be 
sorry to see any harm come to him, not because they want any 
more of his money, but because they like him. When he was a‘ 
Williamstown last summer, living in a professor’s house during 
Commencement, the town authorities heard that he was wort!) 
from forty to a hundred and fifty millions, and they wondered i! 
they couldn’t induce him to buy up the town and put it in repair. 
That is the way some town authorities have. If anything happen- 
tu BARNEY they will always have known that it would turn out so. 


CLarRK WILLIAMS, who has always been a banker, is also 4 
Williams man, and is a member of the same fraternity as BARNEY. 
the oldest Greek-letter fraternity in the United States. He di: 
not have BARNEY’s loquacious graces, and he has not yet been a 
benefactor to the college, but his uncle was F. F. THomMPson, ot 
the First National Bank of New York, and he and his widow have 
put up buildings, including the new chapel, whichtmust, in the 
aggregate, have cost $750,000. WuLLIAMS was miore of a student 
than his uncle had been, but, for some reason or jother, the uncle. 
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who failed to “ complete his course,” was, in the end, a good deal 
o a Williams man. Frep THompson was in college in the fifties, 
his expenses being paid out of the earnings of “ Thompson’s Bank 
\ote Reporter,” which told people every day the degree of worth- 
lvssness of the various State bank bills of the country. On this 
profitable foundation rose the superstructure of the First Na- 
tional Bank, and after a while Frep Tnomrson began to take an 


- interest in the education on which he had turned, or partially 


turned, his back in his younger days. He became a visitor of 
\Villiams and of Vassar, and began to build costly, useful, and 
beautiful things at each of these colleges. He married the daugh- 
toy of Myron H. Crarxk. once Governor of the State of New York, 
and CLARK WuinuiAms ins the son of a sister of Mrs. Tuomp- 
son. He has been good and prosperous all his life, and much 
nore of a thinker than most bankers. He has more_ prospects 
than most men of his age, or of any age, and a good many people, 
those who know him best, think that he is worthy of them, and 
Ic lieve that he will show himself still worthier by his manage- 
ment of the office of Superintendent of Banks in the State of 
New York. So far as money is concerned, he must be doing his 
public duty at a pretty heavy cost. 


Correspondence 


FRUITS OF TOIL CONFISCATED 


Curton Sprinos, N. Y., October 5, 1907: 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sin,—You deserve thanks for your just criticism of the Presi- 
dent’s attitude toward corporations. He has created the impres- 
sion that he is hostile toward them, and he carries a mass of people 
in his wake who are really hostile. Good, religious people they 
call themselves; but they -do not put themselves in the place of 
these grand business leaders who see the fruits of their toil con- 
fiseated in the name of law. The President also gives the impres- 
sion of favoring “ labor,” Let law compel “ labor” to obey law; 
it can destroy, burn, murder with impunity, almost, and people 
think only that certain men are making monev, and they are glad 
instead of sorry to see it wasted by labor. 

I am, sir, 


SWEEPING ACCUSATIONS AGAINST BUSINESS MEN 
Mapison, Wis., October 17, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sin—I have read with much interest the letter of George 
Thomas, and your comments thereon, in Harper's WEEKLY. I 
commend you for your position in replying to Mr. Thomas. If the 
Standard Oil Company are guilty, let them be punished, but why 
liberate the Alton Railway, partners in the crime? «Is that an 
exemplification of the “ square deal ”? 

And while the President and the Attorney-General and every- 
body else are clamoring for investigating the trusts, and wanting 
to fine everybody guilty of accepting rebates, why single out half 
a dozen and let the rest go? I am not upholding these lawbreakers, 
if lawbreaking it is to accept rebates and to drive the best bargains 
possible; but the same rule applied to every one guilty would sweep 
every man in commercial life from the stage of action, and bank- 
rupt every business man of any consequence for the past twenty- 
five years. It would reach back to the days when Jacob of old 
lirst instituted the cattle trust, and flimflammed old Laban out of 
the cattle by means of the “ poplar . and hazel trees” set at the 
water fords. | 

The very act of securing the cheapest means of transportation 
has been considered one of the shrewdest moves in the world of 
traffic until recent years, and until it became offensive and laws 
were enacted against it. To jerk up every one who had accepted 
rebates in one form or another, would be to indict a great majority 
of the business men of the country, in years past, if indeed it did 
not reach the very doors of the White House. 

But granting that it is all wrong and should be suppressed, does 
that fact justify these sweeping accusations against all business 
men, calling all important corporations trusts, and accusing them 
of grinding down the poor? Here in Wisconsin, where “ God's 
Vatient Poor” has been championed by Senator La Follette, and 
where all corporations that did not and wou not bow.to his will 
came in for a share of his denunciations, and where the masses have 
een arrayed against the classes by such firebrands as have been 
scattered among those who believe in might being right, and in every 
other community, this everlasting howl against. the corporation= 
ilk injure the business, and unless it ceases will drive this 
country a great deal nearer the rocks of panics and hard times 
than. it has been driven since the days in which the sainted Me- 
Kinley restored confidence among the people. Following in the 
wake of the President in the war on the trusts, the different 
“tates have taken up the cry, and the attorney-gencrals of many 
“tates have instituted suits against some of the so-called trusts, 
which showed a decided motive for popularity, and of forcing money 
trom these corporations upon mere technical grounds. 

The Internationa] Harvester Company for one has been set upon, 
charged with every wrong in the calendar, its rights to do business 
in more than one State denied, and when it got ready to leave a 
“tate, because of the obnoxious laws enacted against it, was pre- 
vented from doing so by injunction. Is such a course as this 


calculated to inspire confidence, and cause men who have money 
to invest to hazard it in any enterprise, however prosperous, while 
such a condition exists? And who but the politicians, taking 
the cue from those high in authority, are responsible for such a 
condition? Man is but human, and all men have erred, in one way 
or another, during their business lives, but who shall be there to 
accuse if all guilty are arraigned? If we are looking for the 
millennium, when the lions and lambs shall lie dowh together and 
the little children lead them, there will be more house-cleaning than 
the President and all the other reformers can do before that period. 
Meantime, if they would save the country from financial troubles 
and the business world from millions of losses, they will stop this 
clamor, which incites class against class, and which is doing more 
harm than can be even estimated. 
L am, sir, 
B. B. CLARKE, 
Editor American Thresherman, 


BAD DOINGS IN OHLO 
Cincinnati, O., September 28, 1007. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—There are a good many of us out here who admire your 
courage in speaking your mind about the unwise acts of the 
President. There are many thousands of people who think as you 
do, but who have neither the courage nor the ability to express 
themselves freely in a public way when some particularly high- 
handed performance takes place at the White House. The Presi- 
dent is rapidly losing his popularity. Times are getting hard, and 
the shoe is pinching in many painful places where all was comfort 
four months ago. The people are wondering seriously whether it 
was worth while to try to smash our whole business and com- 
mercial system because a few dozen men have been greedy and 
unmindful of the law and what they owe to their fellowmen. 

“Let ninety-nine innocent persons suffer rather than have one 
guilty man escape” is the Roosevelt doetrine—and the ninety-nine 
are suffering. 

[ am a Cleveland Democrat, and I do not much care what 
happens as the result of the Republican fight, but as a good citizen 
and one interested in decent polities and decent government I 
truly deplore the spectacle which the President of the United 
States is giving us in Ohio. It seems as though he would go to 
any length and drop to any depth in order to keep Foraker from 
going to the Senate. ‘We used to think Foraker a little careless 
about political methods in his younger days, but he never dreamed 
of doing the things that are now being done by the opposition 
to compass his defeat. Foraker was always a fair and open and 
honest fighter. The fight being made against him has none of 
these qualities. I am, sir 


AS TO CHARLES BRADLAUGH 
New York, October 21, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—The letter from Mr. Pratt in the issue of HARPER'S 
WERKLY for October 19, concerning Charles Bradlaugh, and pur- 
porting to be a correction of a statement made in the “ Personal 
and Pertinent” notes of a former issue, brings to the front again 
old charges which have over and over again been shown to be 
founded on slander and falsehood. On the question of the issue 
between Mr. Bradlaugh and the House, Mr. Pratt writes: 

“Did Mr. Bradlaugh’s atheism give him the right to defy the 
law of the land . . . before he could take his seat? This was the 
sole issue. He refused to do so (ste), expecting the nation would 
rise in his behalf, and the nation took no notice of him.” 

This is so untrue that it is worth while to make a complete re- 
statement : | | 

Briefly, Bradlaugh’s position was this: he believed that he. 
had the legal right to affirm, and in this he had the support of 
the former Liberal officers of the Crown. He attempted to affirm, 
and was denied this by a bigoted majority. Whereupon he, as a 
regularly elected member from Northampton, offered to take, and 
did take, the oath, that he might fulfil his representative function. 
Men like John Morley and John Bright publicly stated that~ in 
their opinion this was no surrender of principle on Bradlaugh’s 
part. The House was put thus in the indefensible position of re. 
fusing a regularly elected member his seat, all the while not de- 
claring the seat vacant. From this preposterous situation there was 
only one escape, and that was for the House to “ back down,” and 
admit him. This it did, and not long afterward the Affirmation 
Bill became a law. It was a complete and overwhelming moral 
victory of one man against six hundred. ‘To cail Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
action a “cave in” is to invert the meaning of words. 

It is, sir, no less than a pitiful commentary on human nature 
that the great men who suffer and endure for the sake of others 
should be, not occasionally, but always, so made the targets for 
villainous and imbecile abuse. Of all the heroic figures of the 
world Charles Bradlaugh is one of the few who have been endowed 
with a forthright honesty and unselfishness, and whose appeal to the 
best sentiments in us rests on the fact that they accepted no 
compromise between their consciences and popular applause. No 
reformer of modern times has been accorded so great a measure 
of infamous calumny and slander as he, and yet his words and 
acts reveal a man of world-wide sympathy, of chivalric temper, of 
masterful mind and will. As long as these elements of character 
are revered among men the life of Charles Bradlaugh will be alike 
an inspiration and an evocation. 

I am, sir, 


RAYNE ADAMS. 
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WHIRLWIND 


NEW YORK’S ESCAPE FROM BANK PANIC 


ili: efforts of a few over-sanguine pro- 

moters to corner United Copper stock 

by using the funds of banks which 

they controlled precipitated New York 

in the latter part of October into the 
most astounding financial pante it has ever 
seen. At least $25,000,000 in cash was drawn 
out of the banks affected and hidden from view. 
Credit shrank to the vanishing-point. Conti- 
dence was blasted in a moment. The Stock 
Exchange was for a time as dead as if an 
earthquake had razed its walls. There were 
runs on banks and trust.companies which only 
a few days betore were popularly regarded as 
absolutely impregnable. Money vanished as if 
by magic. At least half the Wall Street de- 
positers banks 
were transformed 


BY WILLIAM INGLIS 


THE 


these directors bheeame known some of the 
depositors in their banks began to grow sus- 
picious and to draw out their money. But 
there Was not yet any indichtion of panic. 
It was only the overeautious who began to 
retreat, not the crowd. 

Then Charles T. Barney, who had been con- 
nected with Morse and his companions, sud- 
denly resigned from the presidency of the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company, which is next 
to the largest institution of its kind in New 
York. This step followed upon a_ special 
meeting of the Knickerbocker directors and 
a conference of the most important bankers 
in the city, both-of which were held at night 
in Sherry’s restaurant, and lasted until early 
morning. With 


into an implacable 
and suspicious 
mob, individually 
and colleetively in- 
capable of clear or 
coherent reasoning 
as to the situation. 
For one banking 
house in difficulties 
there were a dozen 
perfectly solvent 
und safe; yet all 
within the circle 
were run upon with 
the same virulent 
energy. 
Fortunately, a 
few leaders in fin- 


ALONZO HEPBURN 
President of the Chase National Bank 


ance, calm,  fear- JAMES STILLMAN 


less, resourceful, President of the National City Ban 


quick to recognize 
the psychological 
moment and ready 
to act instantly, 
were able to check 
the wild stampede. 
They threw $50,- 
000,000 and the 
national govern- 
ment threw $25.,- 
000,000 more, into 
the money-market. 
The stringency was 
relieved. The mob, 
reassured after two 
days of “run- 
ning” by the ease 
with which it was 


J. 


PIERPONT MORGAN 


the news of Mr. 
Barney's resigna- 
tion came the 
more startling in- 
formation that the 
National Bank of 
Commerce had 
given forma! notice 
that it would no 
longer clear for 
the Knickerbocker 
Trust. Company. 
This, it was hoped. 
would be offset by 
the announcement 
that two groups of 
bankers had prom- 
ised to stand by 
the Knickerbocker 
in its clearings to 
the extent of $15.- 
000,000. The 
wrerch was _ vio- 
lent, but it was 
expected that 
harmful conse. 
quences could be 
avoided. 

The main oflice 


THOMAS F. 


RYAN 


bocker Trust 
Company is in a 
handsome marble 
building at Fifth 
Avenue and Thirty- 
fourth Street, one 
of the last and 
most beautiful 
structures design: 
ed by the late 


possible to draw 
money from the 
banks. ceased its 
frantie efforts to 
run away with all 
the gold and banknotes it could clutch and hide 
them in burrows. The crisis passed. The panic 
ceased as abruptly as it’ began. 

The first sign of trouble came when Charles 
W. Morse, notable as the constructor of a great 
ice company and the projector of a chain of 
banks. E. R. Thomas, a young and daring 
financier, and F. Augustus Heinze, an engineer 
who has gained fame and fortune by his deal- 
ings in copper, suddenly withdrew from the 
direction of the group of banks which they 
controlled. 

It was reported that the Clearing House 
committee had ordered these men out. The 
men denied this report. and declared that 
they got out of the banks voluntarily in order 
to devote all their energies 
to their other interests. 
When the resignations of 


DUMONT CLARKE 


resident of the Clearing House 


GEORGE F. BAKER 
President of the First National Bank 


THE MEN WHO SAVED THE DAY 
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WILLIAM A. NASH Stanford White. 


President of the Corn Exchange Bank Before nine o/clock 


on the morning of 
Mr. Barney’s re- 
tirement a hundred small depositors gathered 
before the great bronze doors of this sumptuous 
banking house and awaited the first chance to 
withdraw their money. When the doors were 
thrown open these people instinctively fell in 
line and began to thove upon the paying- 
tellers’ windows-——a row of men at one counter 
and a row of women at the other. 
There was no crowding, no tumult, not even 
a suggestion of disorder. Within a few min- 
utes the growing lines had extended down 
Fifth Avenue to the corner and around into 
Thirty-fourth Street. Behind the gratings 
inside of the bank clerks were paying off «e- 
positors as fast as they could break open the 
bundles of crisp banknotes stacked up on the 
counters. But the run. 
far from abating, grew 
steadily more pronounced. 


of the  Knicker- 
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DURING THE BANKING PANIC 


WHILE HUNDREDS OF APPREHENSIVE DEPOSITORS THRUNGED WALJ/ STREET DURING THE HEIGHT OF LAST WEEK’S DISTURBANCE IN THE 


NEIGHBORING POINTS OF VANTAGE 


SPECTACLE FROM 


OTHER HUNDREDS, LESS VITALLY CONCERNED, WATCHED THE 


ORLD, 


WALL STREET 


FINANCIAL W 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


A run was begun next 
mornigg, October 23, on the 
Trust Company of America, 
at No. 37 Wall Street, and 
on its branch, the Colonial 
Trust Company, at Ann 
Street and Broadway.  Be- 
fore nine o’clock there were 
crowds before the doors of 


both institutions. Ten 
policemen gathered before 
the Wall Street office and 


kept back the crowd that 
gathered to look at the un- 
usual spectacle of a run on 
one of the strongest con- 
cerns in the financial dis- 
trict. One would have 
called it a holiday crowd— 
a Roman holiday’ crowd, 
anxious to observe all the de- 
tails of the slaughter. It 
soon became necessary to 
call out mounted policemen 
to keep the mub moving. It 
would have been quite pos- 
sible for an agile acrobat to 
walk down Wall Street from 
Broadway to William Street 
by stepping from shoulder 
to shoulder in the throng. 
The Subtreasury steps, the 
pedestal of the Washington 
statue, the doorways and 
windows of all the big office 
buildings were all jammed 


A Fifth Avenue Crowd watching the Entrance to the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company as the Run on that Institution began 


Carriages, cabs, and automobiles were gathered at the curb in 
such a “great crush that the police of the traflic squad could hardly 
keep them in order. 

At noon the second vice-president of the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company read aloud an official statement from George I. Skinner, 
- acting State Superintendent of Banks, declaring that the company 
had a surplus of $5,182,990 and was solvent, but the depositors 
heard him listlessly and still pushed forward for their money. 

There was a.line of men before the company’s banking depart- 
ment at No. 66 Broadway, when the doors were opened at ten 
oclock in the morning, and they: hurried in to demand their de- 
posits. The paying-teller stood beside a mound of bundles of 
greenbacks stacked as high as his head. The sight of them stopped 
no one. The hungry crowd pressed on for hours. At noon a 
bank messenger presented a check for $1,500,000 and got the cash 
for it. Second after him was a messenger from another bank 
with a check for $1,000,000, which also was cashed. One, man 
seized a bundle of bank-bills amounting to $100,000, stuffed them 
inside his shirt and-hurried away. Meantime clerks and messen- 
gers from the Knickerbocker Trust Company were scurrying about 
town in automobiles and cabs gathering up moncy wherever it 
was possible. But the money market was arid as the desert: No 
matter what securities were 
offered no cash could’ be 


7 with sightseers. All vehicles 
were turned back from this 
district by the police. It 
would have been impossible 
for vehicles to move without 
running over preoccupied pe- 

destrians. Most of the spectators seemed keen but not anxious— 

like the lookers on at.a baseball or football game. Also one noted 
that most of the depositors in the line seemed a little shame- 
faced. 

It was generally advertised throughout the financial district 
that other banks stood ready to lend $15,000,000 cash, or more, 
if needed, to the Trust Company of America, and this announce- 
ment was perfectly true; but the crowd had been disappointed in 
a similar expectation concerning the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany on the day before, and the panic spirit was abroad, making 
men distrustful of everything ard everybody. 

There was a little squabble now and then when two men fell 
to disputing as to who should have precedence in the line, but 
the police were alert and apthing was damaged but a few hats, 
collars, cravats, and the English language. Nearly every man 
carried a stout leather bag or a small satchel to carry away his 
booty. A grayhaired woman, apparently seventy years of age, 
seemed overwhelmed with surprise when a clerk came out of the 
bank and gave her a campstool to sit on while waiting for the 
advance movements of the line. At noon three policemen dashed 
after a very tall and remarkably handsome young woman and 
overtook her just as she was crossing the threshold. 


raised. The $15,000,000 back- 
ing alleged to have _ been 
promised the night before by 
two groups of bankers was 
nowhere in sight. 

By half-past one o'clock 
that afternoon the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company had 
paid out nearly $8,000,000 
of its own money, and the 
run of eager depositors was 
as insistent as ever. No 
help was forthcoming from 
other banks. Th@ officers of 
the company Ordered all 

payments stopped. The 
business of the concern was 
indefinitely suspended. The 
news was knewn instantly 
all over town Blind, un- 
reasoning fear spread every- 
where. 

Mr. CorteTyou, Seeretary 
of the Treasury, came on 
from Washington “to assist 
in every proper way legiti- 
mate business interests.”’ 
and it was understood that 
he would deposit $25,000,000 
of government funds in 


4 


various banks: the 
stock-market was panicky, 
and call money went up to 


Anxious Depositors of the Trust Company of America waiting in Line ‘> 


70. receive the $12,000,000 which was paid out to them during one 1»... 
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Depositors in Line before the Colonial Branch of the Trust Company 
of America during the Three-day Run the Institution Sustained 


“One minute, there, lady,” they said. “ You'll haye to get 
back there to the end of the line.” 

“No” she answered, her cheeks reddening as she suddenly 
found herself the most conspicuous person in all Wall Street; 
“no, I don’t belong in that line. I have some money to deposit 
here.” She was crimson from brow to throat as the crowd cheered 
her into the building—the crowd which, nevertheless, kept in 
place and eagerly waited its 
chance to withdraw money. 


the next day it paid $9,000,000 more to its uneasy depositors. A 
squad of experts from the Clearing House began before daylight 
on Wednesday an examination of the securities of the institution. 
They reported at eleven o'clock that these were of the very best 
class and worth far more than the liabilities charged against 
them. Upon this assurance the other banks came to the support 
of the company, and sent in money as fast as it was demanded 
in exchange for collateral. Down at the Subtreasury, Secretary 
Cortelyou was busy dieprtbuting $25,000,000 among the banks. 
Bank messengers with lIdather satchels full of bonds hurried into 
the back entrances of the building, deposited the bonds as col- 
lateral, and hurried out again with the bags full of gold or green- 
backs, which they carried away in express-wagons, cabs, or auto- 
mobiles. The people in the side streets had no idea of the precious 
cargoes that were trundled past them. 

One excited man presented $50,000 worth of government bonds 
to Mr. Cortelyou and wanted gold coin for them. 
* “I drew my money out of the Knickerbocker Trust Company 
Yesterday,” he explained, “and put it in these, and now I’m 
afraid they may not be redeemed.” He finally accepted the assur- 
ance of the Secretary of the Treasury that Uncle Sam is still 
able to redeem all his obligations. 

The Stock Exchange needs money as a man needs air—cannot 


‘live without it. Every time a broker buys stock he must pay for 


it on the nail. If he cannot pay he is financially dead. So the 
“money post,” where loans of cash are made, is usually one of 
the busiest points in the Exchange. Business usually begins to 
be brisk there at eleven o’clock in the morning. On Tuesday not 
a loan was made until almost noon. On Wednesday there seemed 
to be no money within reach. All day long a crowd of brokers 
lingered at the post, hoping to be able to raise money. Some- 
times there were fifty of them, all eager, and not a dollar in 
sight. At the close of the market on Wednesday, between $5,000,- 
000 and $8,000,000 were lacking. On Thursday morning the 
effect of the shortage was aggravated by the fact that the banks 
were very chary of certifying a for their customers. The 
tension was increasing every momenf. For two hours that after- 
noon business was at a standstill, and at “delivery time ”—2.15 
p.M.—the market was on the verge of panic. Then it was that a 
pool of the principal banks of New York city, under the leader- 
ship of J. P. Mergan & Company, threw $25,000,000 into the 
money market, A moment earlier the few driblets of eall money 
available were bringing 120 per cent. The relief was just in time. 
The golden flood of ready cash relieved the tension. Wher the 
closing gong rang at three o'clock, there went up from the floor 
of the Exchange a thrilling, heartfelt cheer—the sort of cheer 
that rises spontaneously from men who have been long beleaguered 
in a forlorn position, and, as hope is fading, receive the rein- 
forcement that helps them beat back the foe. 

Throughout Friday and Saturday the runs on the banks dwindled 
to nothing, except in the cases of a few small concerns whose 
instability was revealed by the general overhauling due to the 
panic. 

The Clearing House Association decided as a further remedial 
measure to issue Clearing House certificates, which insure a 
solidarity of action and mutual support by the banks in the 
Association, and, besides, there came the cheering news that 
$5,000,000 in gold was on the way from London. 

The panic was over, and men began to ask one another what the 
qualified fools had been afraid of all week. 


A few minutes later a stal- 
wart youth elbowed through 
the crush, -brandishing a 
package of yellow - backed 
bills, and saying he was going 
to deposit $25,000. The 
crowd did not even applaud 
him. They were all money- 
mad, and neither beauty nor 
daring could influence their 
actions. 

A rotund man of middle 
age with great difficulty 
thrust himself through the 
press and halted before the 
Subtreasury building. 

“So-o,” he puffed, “dey 
are taiging all der money 
oud, eh?” 

“No,” a policeman correct- 
ed him; “the run is on the 
Trust Company of America.” +’ 

“Sure,” said the puffy per- 
son, “und dot’s der Oonited 
States, ain’d it? Vell, dis 
must be it.” 

One of the directors of the 
Trust Company entered the 
office about this time. He 
frowned at the throng. 

“I had no idea,” he said, 
“that there were so many 
cowards in New York. 
They ought to know that 


their money is safe.” 
The Trust Company of 


America paid out $10,000,- 
000 in cash that day, and on 


The Scene before the Harlem Branch of the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company after the Suspension of the Company was Announced 
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Fly 


HOW THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF AERIAL NAVIGATION WILL 


MAKE NECESSAR 


REVISION OF HUMAN LAWS AND CUSTOMS 


By CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


OW that balloons, dirigible and nom-dirigible, float ever 
more thickly above us, and thé air-ship is becoming a 
marketable commodity, is it t time that we gave 
some thought to the vital consequences of this new era 
in locomotion ? 

This change is not merely, as heretofore, an increase in speed, 
an improvement in ease, or a gain in motor-power. Time was 
when we bore our burdens on cur backs and went at a foot-pace; 
later, compassing the 
employment of larger, 


tricity. Think, then, what may be the consequence of so marked 
a step as this, the conquest of another element! As much as 
water traffic has meant to the world—and more: as much as steam 
communication has meant to the world—and more. More in ma- 
terial results, as is easy to see; but also more in the less promi- 
nent, but equally important, moral effects. Some of this has been 
foreseen in the matter of international traffic, for instance. What 
tariff laws, what excise officers, what custom-houses, what wide 
policing of the fron- 

tiers could avail when, 


stronger backs, and 
feet more numerous 
and speedy—a great 
advance. Next we 
made our beasts of 
burden drag as well 
as carry; and upon 
this followed one of 
the world’s greatest 
inventions — wheels. 
Land traffie still goes 
on wheels, with roads 
and rails to facilitate 
their motion, and 
many forces to propel 
them; while on the 
water we have pro- 
vressed- from pole to 
paddle, from sail to 
screw and turbine: all 
this we have done, yet 
still moved always 
horizontally. 

Except when, as 
divers, we plumb the 
sea depths, or in the 
upward rush of an 
elevator, we know 
nothing of vertical 
movement. This com- 


under cover of _ the 
dark, the little air-car 
flies across the border? 
We nmy guard dock 
and harbor, bridge and 
road, but who can 
watch the equal miles 
of moonless sky; who 
can stop the high-fly- 
ing suspect, or track 
it, when observed, to 
its unknown destina- 
tion? Note the result 
—the immediate and 
irresistible result :— 
the breakdown of our 
whole system of tariff 
legislation; and, fol- 
lowing this, a_ re- 
arrangement of all 
our ethical ideas on 
the subject of smug- 
gling. Smuggling 
will cease _ to 
What every one may 
do at any time, what 
cannot possibly be 
prevented, will cease 
to be a legal offence, 
perforce, and so be- 


ing conquest of the air 
offers an absolutely 


The Zeppelin Air-ship beginning a Flight over Lake Constance 


new element in progression; we enter, as it were, the third di- 
mension. We have remained still at a given point, we have run 
back and forth on many lines, we have angled and circled about 
enclosing space; now we are to compass thickness—to enter the 
cubie area. 

The study of social progress reveals a subtle interrelation be- 
tween all the factors that go to make up a culture. The introduc- 
tion of one strange food-substance, the taming of an animal, the 
idliscovery of another metal, the invention of a new process, may 
change the map of the world and aJtef the fate of nations. Within 
one century, yes, within a lifetime#we have seen the effect on 
humanity of such material advancemeft as has come to us through 
the wide use of steam and the scarce-touched services of elec- 


The English Air-ship “ Nulli Secundus” sailihe over St. Paul’s, London 


come extinct. 
Follow this farther. 


Flying a Spanish War Balloon for King Alfonso and his Staff 


Forecast its results in the formation of that long-hoped-for 
United States of Europe. For all sound economic and humani- 
tarian reasons the world would be far happier if Europe was one 


country. Its constituent nations are kept apart by fences of lan- 


guage and customs, by traditional enmity, and by a tariff war 
which keeps them poor. The swift-flying mediators of the air will 
ignore all external barriers, and in so doing will rapidly weaken 
the internal ones which are so much harder to overcome. In the 
fluent intercourse which will be so common, so extensive, all the 
blessings of slow-growing social contact will be accelerated a 
thousandfold. Closer acquaintance deepens knowledge of one an- 
other, mutual service, these will do their part in humanizing man- 
(Continued on page 1664.) 
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BALLOONING 


A NEW balloon-racing record 

was established when the 
second International Cup race, 
which started from St.. Louis, 
was won by the German war- 
balloon “ Pommern,” navigated 
by Oscar Erbslueh, of the 
Deutscher Luftschiffer-Verbund. 
He was accompanied by Henry 
H. Clayton, an American, and 
after a voyage of forty hours 
alighted at Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, the Atlantic Ocean 
being the sole obstacle that pre- 
rented further flight. The 
’ommern’s” course, measured 
on a straight line, was 876 3-4 
miles. Her nearest competitor 
was the French entry, “ L’Isle 
de France,” guided by Alfred 
Leblanc, and Edward W. Mia, 
an American aide. She alighted 
at Hubertsrille, New Jersey, 


THE “ POMMERN ” SPRINGING INTO THE SKY 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE BAL- 
LOON PARK AT ST. LOUIS DUR- 
ING PREPARATIONS FOR THE 


RACE 


THE “ POMMERN’S”™” WINNING 


ATTACHING A PENNANT TO “ AMERICA ” 
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PILOTS 


FOR RECORDS 


only six miles short of the win- 
ning distance. Third place fell 
to the * Dusseldorf” (German), 
Captain von Abercron, 
miles; fourth place, to~ the 
“America” (United States), 
J. C. MeCoy, 735 3-4 miles: 
fifth, the “ St. Louis” (United 
States), Alan R. Hailey, 716 
1-2 miles. There. were four 
other balloons in the race, and 
all of these travelled more 
than 600 miles, except “ Lotus 
the English entry. which 
covered a distance of 358 3-45 
miles. Captain Chandler and 
Mr. McCoy won the Lahm 
Cup a few days before the in- 
ternational race by sailing 4795 
miles in the “ America.” That 
cup has now become the object 
of much challenging, and 
further contests may ensue. 


DUSSELDORF’S CREW 


THE AERONAUTS OF “ L'ISLE DE FRANCE” 


THE UNITED STATES ARMY BALLOON CORPS 
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atrolling 3095 Miles of Streets 


NEW YORK’S UNIQUE POLICE PROBLEM, 
AND THE MEANS TO ITS SOLUTION 


By THEODORE A. BINGHAM 


Police Commissioner of New York 


HE Police Department is in continual receipt of com- 

plaints of burglaries, highway robberies, assaults, and a 

host of minor crimes, from all parts of Greater New York. 

These complaints come not only from citizens who write 

lecters or make personal visits to headquarters, but in the 
form of resolutions from boards of trade and associations of busi- 
ness men and householders, and there have been presentments 
made in the matter of better police protection by grand juries in all 
five of the boroughs. Better police protection is needed, and an 
essential to obtaining it is to increase the number of men on the 
force. 

Not only by reason of its physical conformation, but because of 
tlie heterogeneousness of its population, New York is the most 
difficult city in the world to police effectively. London, the only 
city larger than New York, with a population of 6,576,648, has a 
patrol force of 13,268 men, an average of one patrolman to every 
496 residents, as against New York with a population of 4,285,425 
and a patrol force of 7839 men, an average of but one to every 
547 residents. The district covered by the London police force, 
with its greater average of patrolmen, is, moreover, a compact 
area, entirely built up save for parks and commons, and penetrated 
by a single comparatively narrow river, while New York, divided 
and subdivided by water, straggles formlessly at its southern ex- 
tremity, and, densely populated in parts, is so sparsely settled in 
others that the houses are a mile and even two miles apart. New 
York’s estuarian position is such that her waterway is 136 miles 
according to the police records, while the Fire Department esti- 
mates that the total water frontage to be protected from fire is 
541 miles. In London the waterway is confined to the Thames, 
which, tortuous as is its course through the big town, measures 
less than fifty miles within urban” boundaries. 

Nor is London the only .city that is better policed in point of 
the average of the number of patrolmen to the population. In 
Boston, the population of which is 560,892, there are 1102 patrol- 
men, or an average of one to every 509 residents; in Philadelphia 
there are 2533 in a population of 1,293,697, an average of one to 
every 511; in St. Louis, which has a population of 575,238, there 
are 1125 patrolmen, making the average the same as in )Philadel- 
phia; in Washington, with a population of 278,818, there, are 575 
patrolmen, the average being one to every 485 residents. In St. 
Petersburg, as well as Buenos Ayres. there is one patrolman to 
every 184 residents; in Lisbon, one to every 175; in Budapest, one 


to every 320; in Berlin, one to every 340; in Dublin, one to every 


330; in Liverpool, one 'to every 449. 

And the low average of one patrolman to every 547 of the 
population of this city applies only to Greater New York as a 
whole. In Brooklyn it is one to every 646 residents. Inthe 
Bronx it is even smaller in several precincts. The Thirty-sixth, 
for instance, with a population of about 98,000, and 85 miles of 
streets, has 128 patrolmen, an average of about one to every 766 
residents; the Thirty-yventh, with a population of 60,000, and 
more than 94 miles of streets, has but 75 patrolmen, or one 
to every 800 residents, and other precincts are nearly as badly 
off. The population of the Bronx has increased from 167,286 
in 1898 to 320,000 in July, 1907, an increase of ninety-one per 
cent., while the patrol force has been increased from 447 to 672, 
or only fifty per cent. The population of Manhattan during the 
same period has been increased by 45,575, and there are only 
three more patrolmen doing duty in the borough now than there 
were in 1899. At present there is one patrolman in this borough 
to 541 of the population. If, however, the 666 patrolmen engaged 
in the regulation of traffic in streets and at bridges be deducted, 
the regular patrol force of Manhattan is 3515, or one to every 643 
residents. 

New York again differs from any other great city in the ab- 
normal growth of population in the outlying, districts where the 
small dwelling predominates, and it is obvious that a given num- 
ber of persons in a block of ordinary apartment-houses may be 
protected by a smaller force of police than would be required to 
safeguard the same number in detached dwellings scattered along 
a mile or two of streets. There are in the Borough of Manhattan 
455.45 miles of streets: in the Bronx $83.59 miles; in Brooklyn 
957.68; in Queens 806.96, and in Richmond 292.12: a total of 
3095 miles; and the present patrol force consists of 7772 men. 
However, about $00 of these patrolmen are necessarily detailed 
to other than regular patrol duty. about 600, for instance, being 
assigned to traflie regulation, which has become essential to the 
conduct of business in the down-town streets, and others to the 
courts and elsewhere, leaving about 6339 men to cover more than 
3000 miles of streets. Nor is this the actual number of men on 
duty, for during the summer the average on vacation is 500 per 


dey: while those on sick leave average 250 per day throughout 
the year. 

The New-Yorker who has never completely traversed this city of 
magnificent distances may be surprised to learn that there are, 
within its boundaries, farms in process of cultivation, as well 
as great expanses of unocctipied land. Between Jamaica and 
Flushing, for example, the houses are sometimes a mile apart, and 
on Staten Island, in the Borough of Richmond, there are intervals 
of two miles between residences. In one precinct in this borough 
the patrolman goes five miles to the beginning of his post. There 
is one day post in Richmond that is twenty miles long, and 
there are night posts ten, twelve, and fourteen miles in extent. 
In the Bronx tliere are day posts fifteen miles long, and night posts 
seven and eight miles in length. Residents of these parts of New 
York are just as much entitled to police protection as are those 
who live in the heart of Manhattan, and it is obvious, in the 
existing circumstances, that the protection they receive is little 
better than none at all. 

To make another comparison between New York and London for 
the purpose of illustrating the difference in police conditions, it 
may be noted that the latter city’s foreign population is a 
negligible quantity so far as crime is concerned, she being in 
the fortunate position that her criminal element is practically 
British-born, while in New York the police deal daily with a score 
of different nationalities. One-half of the population of this 
city is alien, and of that half a great part do not speak or 
understand the English language. According to an extremely 
conservative estimate recently made by an official of the Bureau of 
Immigration, there are in New York to-day 800,000 Hebrews of 
various nationalities; 400,000 Italians; from 125,000 to 150,000 
Hungarians; 100,000 Austrians; 150,000 Germans; 75,000 Bo- 
hemians; 60,000 non-Hebraic Poles; 40,000 Slovaks; 50,000 
Greeks; 25,000 Armenians and Syrians; from 12.000 to 15,000 
Swiss; 15,000 French and Belgians; from 10,000 to 12,000 Hol- 
landers; 25,000 Irish; 10,000 Chinese; 4000 natives of the Balkan 
states, and a few thousand non-Hebraic Russians, besides scat- 
tered representatives of nearly every other nationality in the 
world. 

The existence of these great foreign colonies in New York enor- 
mously complicates the situation with which the Police Depart- 
ment has: to deal. Not only does it bring among us the predatory 
criminals of all nations, as well as the feuds of the Armenian 
Hunchakist, the Neapolitan Camorra, the Sicilian Mafia, the 
Chinese Tongs, and other quarrels of the scum of the earth, but 
the inability of many thousands of residents to understand the 
language of the country results in constant friction with the 
police. The average number of arrests in New York is between — 
500 and 600 pér day, a large number of which are for violations 
of the-city ordinances on the part of foreign-born push-cart men, 
street peddlers, and small merchants. In very many instances 
these arrests would not have been made if the prisoner and the 
policemen had been able to understand one another, and every time 
a policeman makes an arrest he is obliged to leave his beat for 
a period varying from one to several hours. A great many of the 
lower class of the alien population, who might prefer to live honest 
lives, are driven to crime because ignorance of the language, and 
of business conditions here, handicaps them in the struggle for 
existence. Of the. 2000 portraits added to the rogues’ gallery last 
year, more than sixty per cent. were those of Russian Jews. 

Another condition that does not exist in any of the cities of the 
world that approximate New York in population is the overcrowd- 
ing of the street-cars and other vehicles for the transportation 
of the public, a condition that affords ideal opportunity for pick- 
pockets, of whom it is estimated that there are at least 10,000 in 
New York. However, since its reorganization, the Detective Bureau 
has been doing excellent service in ridding the streets of these 
miscreants. Indeed, while the complaints last: winter from men 
and women who had been robbed in street-cars averaged from 
eight to ten per day, they do not now average more than one or 
two per day. 

In the last quarterly report of the Police Department a com- 


’ parison was made between the work of the Detective Bureau of 


to-day and that accomplished at different periods hitherto. The 
records show that during the years 1890-1-2, when former Superin- 
tendent Byrnes was at the head of the bureau, there were re- 
spectively 1339, 1392, and 1374 arrests, as a result of which there 
were 325 convictions the first year mentioned, 368 the second, and 
234 the third. During the third quarter of 1907, from July 1 to 
September 30, there were 2559 arrests and 498 convictions. That 
is, more than 1000 more arrests were made during these three 
(Continued on page 1663.) 
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Secretary Taft in Japan. This Group, taken at Shiba, shows also Mr. O’Brien, the American Ambassador, who stands third on 
all Secretary .Taft’s Left, and, at the extreme Left of the Line, General Edwards, U.S. A., Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs 


— 


Secretary Root in Mexico. This Photograph of the Secretary and his Party was taken in the Government Museum in the City of 
Mexico, whither he went, it is rumored, to make Inquiries concerning the Establishment of a Naval Base in Lower California 


THE “VALISE CABINET” 


THERE 18 PRECIOUS LITTLE TIME THESE DAYS FOR EITHER OF THE PEACE DOVES OF THE CABINET, SECRETARY TAFT AND SECRETARY 
ROOT, TO REST THE SOLE OF HIS FOOT. NO SOONER DOES EITHER ONE RETURN WITH THE OLIVE LEAF THAN OFF HE GOES AGAIN, GRIP 
IN HAND, TO CARRY THE GOOD WORD ELSEWHERE AROUND THE WORLD. SECRETARY TAFT IS MANY MILES AHEAD OF HIS COLLEAGUE 
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se O, we don’t get the nature-fakers down in these arid soli- 
tudes. At least, we haven’t trained our range-finders on 
any thus far. But it wouldn’t require a Solon of Solonia 
to guess why. In a land\here a grub cou!dn’t stake out 


a square meal and a piece of dew to wash it down with, | 
‘the color-artists are held to cases,” 


“ But surely, Jonesy,” smiled the slim young prospector with 
the bulging rubber-rimmed specs, “ you, the Oracle of Alkali 
Land and Boniface of the Dizzy Ghost, must have had some 
nature experiences—a pet, for instance. Where is the man in whose 
veins trickles a gill of the milk of human kindness that has never 
hada pet, and that pet the greatest pet ever?” 

“Softly there, son, softly,” whispered the white-haired little 
mixer, as he worked a magnum into the steaming bucket. “ There’s 
a Secret Service man up the rail. By Federal edict, you must 
know, pet -varns are banned, unless duly sworn to by alfreddavid 
and clamped with a notary seal. 

“ Move in close, chum. I don’t want this to get to the Bullfrog 
papers. I know what the Big Chief would do to the story when 
the clipping came in, marked with a black hand. The only portrait 
I got left—one taken in Hazen by a cross-eyed kodaker—wouldn’t 
do me justice in the Ananias Gallery. But I'll whisper this low, 
and put myself on record as Mild Moody of Modesty Midway. 

“ Before my curls began to shed away thin and bleach silver I 
drifted to Tombstone, Arizona. “Tis a dreary cemetery of van- 
ished hopes now. In those days it was the Big Boom. The princi- 
pal port o’ thirst was the Silver Bowl, a gaudy little groggery, 
with its cement floor 
studded with silver . 
dollars, and a rusty \ 
gallery of framed \ 


bank-notes on its 


proprietor was WE 


vixenish little Mexi- 
ean. He had only 
one eye in_ service. 
His other screwed-up 
little window was 
glazed with a job-lot 
poreelain disk, two 
sizes too small and 
enamelled horrid 


red-brown. He'd an 
aspect not altogether 
human.” Hence his 


title "of Gig-lamp 
Mike. But the china 
eye wasn't: all that 
was false in this 
Crreaser's anatomy. 
He had lost a leg at 
sea, pounded 
‘round on a billet gf 
wood shod with ay 
iron ferrule. 

“This patched little 
wisp of wickedness 
had fared widely as a 
sailor, miner, cattle- 
man, conductor on a 
Mexican railroad, 
gambler, and, I am 
pretty sure, claim- 
jumper and __horse- 
thief ; finally, to 
settle down in this 
Tombstone rum - box 
studded with Mexican 
dollars. 

“Hed a_ terrible 
vocabulary, part of 
which he _ invented 
trying to make his 
raven the profanest 
bird that ever cocked 
a shoe-button eye and 
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awful solemnity of emphasis. But the raven made his own nar- 
row choice, and refused, by a bookful of phrases, to follow his 
master’s tongue the whole unrighteous route. There was none of 
the parrot gabbiness in Feathers, and he drove Gig-lamp Mike 
into blue rages by his silence and sombreness. 

““One scorching July morning I drifted into the Silver Bowl in 
time for one of these storms. I was greeted with a detached 
wooden leg full in the stomach. The enraged Mexican had that 
moment hurled it at his obstinately silent pet. He made no 
apology whatever, as I sat down with a gasp and a grunt. He 
simply snatched up the leg and strapped it on again, using all the 
while such language as outraged even my seasoned ears. 

“The raven was perched upon the mirror above the bar, as 
steady, unblinking, and solemn as a block of chiselled ebony. Gig- 
lamp Mike stormed through his thunder-and-lightning repertory, 
as I scrambled to my feet with a few remarks that would be con- 
sidered a trifle overpeevish in most social gatherings. Run out 
completely of vivid epithets, he turned to me and hissed, ‘Do you 
want that hell-bird?’ 

“We were alone in the dingy barroom. Bartenders and guests 
had dived into a back alley when legs and language began to 
thicken the air. 

“*Do I want that crow?’ I said, looking ‘at the little bird, 
whose feathers glistened with a purple sheen in the many different 
lights and shadows reflected up at him from the mirror. 

**So that’s your famous croaker,’ I sneered, still feeling the 
sting of the wooden leg in my midst. ‘ Feathers and claws, Mike, 

he looks stuffed!’ 
“*He is stuffed with 
forty fiends,” he 
* sereamed back at me, 
dashing his peg-leg 
down until the silver 
One). dollars shook in their 
cement settings. 
‘And he isn’t a crow,’ 
he thundered, stamp- 
ing ’round behind the 
bar and shaking his 
fist at the unblinking 
bird. ‘He’s a raven, 
eighty years old, 
they said, and I 
bought him in Stam- 
boul, from a 


Turk. 


And he can talk, a 
him, when the —~—_ 
child 
of a buzzard wants to 
talk, six languages. 
But he won’t when he 
won't... sits there, 
him, stares 
at you like the Day 
of Judgment, and 
drives you mad. Take 
him, you cactus-eat- 
ing, arsenic-livered 
gold - grubber; carry 
him down the 
thousand-foot level of 
some dead mine and 
touch him off into 
stinking smoke... 
and—’ 

“His voice broke, 
and bubbles foamed 
on his raging lips. 

“ Suddenly, shatter- 
ing the pause like a 
gunshot, there came 
from the _ scarcely 
opened beak of the 
little raven the sonor- 
ous, croaking phrase: 

“*Suds! ... suds! 


poised a wing in “I swear that raven winked at me and dropped straight down on my shoulder” A bucket of suds!’ A 
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-had the wickedest bore 


moment’s pause, and 
then, with the dismal 
utterance as of a 
long - suffering parent 
chiding an inecor- 
rigible, the bird 
drawled, ‘Hel... en 
Bla... zes!’ 

“I'd been aston- 
ished before, plumb 
staggered often, but I . 
never knew my lower 
jaw to fall stiff but 
once, and that was 
the onee. I looked 
at Gig-lamp Mike. 
His mahogany skin 
was dappled with 
lead-colored spots, his 
lips were blue. Shak- 
ing so that his wooden 
leg rattled on the 
paved floor, he fell 
against the bar and 
gasped out at me, 
‘Take him away!’ 

“* You'd better get 
me a net,’ I said. ‘I 
don't qualify as a 
bird-eateher.” Then I 
looked up. As I did 
so, | swear that raven 
winked at me, flut- 
tered wings, and 
dropped straight down 
on my shoulder, fast- 
ening his little claws 
in the cloth of my 
coat. 

“*Now you got 
him,’ velled the 
(ireaser, ‘take him 
away! Vamoose like 
blazes, or Ill bore a 
tunnel through you,’ 
and he flashed the 
muzzle of a Winches- 
ter ‘round on me that 


I ever looked into. 

“I moved with 
some celerity out into 
the sunlight, the raven 
still gripping fast to 
my shoulder. As we 
passed through the 
half-length shuttered 
door the bird croaked 
shrilly what I imagine 
was a potent Mexican 
curse, for it awoke an 
answering scream 
from the bar, and a 
bullet came ripping 
and singing after us, 
so close to my head I 
could feel the hair 
lift to the wind of its 
going. 

“Gig-lamp Mike 
had his mad _ spells, 
when few sought his 
vicinity, so I paddled 
away with my new- 
found pet and broke 
for new trails. He 
had called the bird D’ogenes, picking the name up, I guess, in 
Stamboul; but I changed it to Feathers, as that was about all 
there was to him. 

“A moon or so later I was fitting out at Las Vegas for another 
long cruise in the desert—this time pointing my humble caravan 
for the furnace regions of Death Valley and the Telescdpe Range. 
My purple raven. was a sure-enough chum by then, and a souree of 
uncommon entertainment. His conversational short circuits de- 
lichted me, and his solemn silences were mighty entertaining. 
He'd climb up on my knee, half shut one eye, and bore right throug 
me with the other in a critical way that got me looking closer into 
myself, sort of, yes, introspective—that’s the word. That mite of 
a creature with a black bean of an eye taught me, for the first 


time in my life, to be interesting to myself, no matter how deso-’ 


late the waste or vast the soundless area. 

* Heading for Death Valley, I thought it wise to follow a spur 
of the Sante Fé te Purdy, which is almost directly south of the 
Telescope Range. Moreover, I had lost one of my btrros crossing 
the Colorado River at Tbex, and knew that at Purdy they were 
thick as chuckawallahs at the edge of the Mojave Desert. The big 
bovax-works were building at Furnace Creek then. 7 

‘ Blistering August heat had reached over into September, with 
an occasional cloudburst for diversion. The boys at Purdy were 
for turning back from the valley of hell-blazed sands, as they 


“TI moved with some celerity out into the sunlight” 
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called it, saying that 
until I got to Furnace 
Creek water was 
worth a dollar a 
pound, and that men 
on the mule- trail, 
when the borax teams 
were not running, had 
been murdered for a 
pint. 

“ Peter Huddleston, 
the mule-team super- 
intendent, met me as 
I came down the trail 
into camp. He poured 
owt all sorts of 
gloomy advice and 
gossip, until his eves 
fell on Feathers. Then 
his features shrivelled 
up in a puzzled frown, 
and he asked me what 
l-was toting ‘round 
that stunted crow for. 
I was about to reply, 
when the bird did it 
for me, croaking in 
that sudden, explosive 
way of his: ‘* Suds 

. suds... a bucket 
of suds!’ 

“ I was prodigiously 
amused. Huddleston 
wasn't. He took the 
raven’s remarks as a . 
personal insult, and 
growled : 

“I’m offering you 
damn solemn advice, 
Jonesy, but any mad- 
man who freights 
‘round one of them 
black doves of hell 
can go out and rot his 
bones in the arsenic 
drifts fer all of me.’ 
Then he stamped off 
in a steam of rory- 
borealis language. 

“Having acquired 
another burro and an 
extra lot of water- 
bags, we were off the 
very next day along a 
monotonous stretch 
of boulder - strewn 
sand waste in which 
knots of greasewood 
and soapweed painted 
the landseape with 
smudges of leaden 
green. After making 
about twelve miles we 
struck a dry lake of 
soft sand, as heavy- 
going as a bog, where- 
upon the new burro, 
‘@ stubborn, carpet- 
eared little clown, re- 
fused te budge. I 
tickled him between 
the ears with the butt 
of my gun and ham- 
mered his adamantine 
flanks with my pick- 

, handle. But he froze 
in the wash—froze like a half-ton hog in a wallow. 

“A thirty-mule team with truck and trailer piled high with 
lumpy borax crystals struggled past me, going south. I looked 
helplessly at the bearded drivers, shining gray ghosts in their 
coats of alkali dust. But the ornery old spectres merely grinned 
down at me and continued their snail-like progress through the 
mushy sand. Then the water-wagon of the outfit lurched along at 
a mechanical jog, drawn by ten seedy animals, dressed to their 
thighs in pantaloons of white alkali dust. Nor did the driver of 
this team offer me so much as a nod of sympathy. The torture of 
their journey week in’ and week out takes all the soul out of 
those poor critters. 

“Night fell with its snuffing shadow blanket before I could per- 
suade that consarned little burro to move. Then he pulled himself 
out suddenly and galloped away off the trail, and up the side of a 
scraggly mountain that stood out beetle black between the stars. 

“T dragged the other animal after me, and finally corralled the 
runaway in the mouth of a blind gully. In the heat of my wrath 
I swung my fist at him, with all my weight following, lost my bal- 
ance, and tumbled into a bowl-shaped canyon. A crag of rock 
caught me with my feet doubled under, and I could hear the bone 
of my right leg snap before the pain stabbed my senses. The 
ankle of my other foot was twisted and crushed, and I writhed 
over on my back, feeling blindly with my fingers in the inky pit. 
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My senses left me for a while, and then flickered slowly to a dull 
realization of the awfulness of my position. 

“TIT could hear the burros scratching about and whining, and 
starting little bowlders that crashed with muffled, metallic clicks 
to the bottom of blind pockets in the mountainside. Then they 
found their way out and pattered off to the trail, their faint hoof- 
thuds dwindling to mere puffs of sound, whereupon the silence 
crawled down and bound me in my tomb. 

“Thoughts and memories, crowding in disconnected ranks, 
whirled through my brain until my ears rang and my head seemed 
racked by thunder. I wondered if there was room to turn over, 
when the sun came up and shot its fire down upon my uncovered 
litad, and though | closed my eyes | could see loathsome black 
spots bobbing high abeve, eddying ’round on sluggish wings. 

‘My fingers slipped into my empty holster, and for the first 
time in my life cold, icy chills of horror shuddered through my 
body, and I prayed again and again wildly to the stars, to the sky, 
and to the rocks that 
pointed everlastingly 


“The pain in my body somewhat relieved the agony of my 
despair, taking my mind from it; and tearing up my shirt, I band- 
aged thin flakes of stone about my broken leg and got some ease 
from these clumsy splints. My shade shortened to a flat angle of 
shadow, and then the sun blazed down. I scraped up sand and 
powdered rock to blanket me from the scorch of the sunglare, ani 
then turned my face in to the blank wall of the cliff. My tongue 
swelled and my throat rasped and stung. Hope came in a thou- 
sand idle speculations and then died again as my body made 
known its agony. 

“My head seemed a detached globe of flame before the shale 
came to me again from the opposite wall of the canyon. One 
more I propped myself up in a sitting posture and tried to think 
of the deaths of famous martyrs and imagine they had suffered 
more than [. But no man has ever devised more dreadful torture 
than the presence of those black spots sailing above in the heat- 
whitened sky, waiting, waiting, like crafty vermin. There were 

four now, and I 
gan to gather sharp 
stones to fend them 


upwards. I fell back 
at last. dizzy and 
choked with nausea. 
The echoes of my cries 
were swooning down 
into the depths of the 
canyon, when I start- 
ed with every nerve 
afire at a faint touch 
on my shattered knee. 
As I propped myself 
up on one elbow the 
silence was torn by the 
hoarse croak, ‘ Hel 

. en Bla ... zes!’ 

“One of my sort 
don’t often go mad 
from joy and mutter 
baby-talk black 
canyons with death 
coming swiftly amid 
awful silences. But I 
raved then with~* 
chuckles and laughter 
and eestatic croonings, 
and I caught the raven 
from my knee and 
kissed his beak and 
his head and his claws 
until he pecked at me 
and struggled to get 
free. At last I let 
him go, and he perched 
on my _ chest and 
stabbed nervously at 
his feathers. Then he 
steadied into his 
grimly wise pose and 
blinked his little eyes 
at me, while the hours 
slipped by and _ the 
heavy lull of sleep 
soothed my senses. 

“Il awoke to a 
shivering sense of 
pain and looked only 
for the raven. He 
was gone. I shouted 
his name until the 
guich throbbed with a 
weird chorus of tiny 
cries. 

“IT sat up = and 
looked about -frantic- 
ally, still whispering 
the bird’s name with 
a rattling noise in my 
throat. I had stirred 
a great orchestra of echoes that sang and chanted and roared 
hoarsely back to my ears, and then died abruptly as if the lid of a 
mammoth casket had fallen and clapped them silent. 

“ There was ample room on the ledge of rock that had caught 
me. It was an uneven flat shelf cropping out of the canyon wall, 
and ten feet above there were some juttings of granite which 
made a natural stair up to the sloping mountainside. Had I been 
sound and whole, my escape would have been simple. This fact 
only added to my agony. 

* Helpless and broken, my case seemed utterly hopeless. The 
borax teams passed only once a week, and prospecting parties 
never sought this unfruitful range. As well attempt to track an 
eagle in the sky as follow the hoof-prints of the burros once the 
afternoon wind had scattered the sand. 

“I puzzled at the conduct of the raven, for he’d been faithful as 
a dog ever since I went away so briskly with him from the Silver 
Bowl. Then he could fly no better than a chicken. So I argued 
away every hope, and pulled myself to the cliffside to get the 
on of all the shade there would be until the sun reached the 
zenith. 

“IT held my eyes down from the sky, for I krew that the 
black spots were still up there, circling like sodden blots in the 
burning blue. 
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“The silence was torn by the hoarse croak, ‘Hel...en Bla... zes!’” 


off in my dying mo- 
ments. 

“Night came with 
its usual rush of 
purple dissolving into 
black. The night- 
mares of fever made 
the black hours 
hideous, and I looked 
out into dawn 
through glazed eyes 
that saw some globu- 
lous horrors dripping 
from granite pinnacles 
into a_ bottomless 
well. A tiny lizard 
that had crawled to 
my feet seemed a 
lurid monster, and I 
screamed at it through 
eracked lips. 

“T think I was 
laughing, or rather 
babbling in delirium, 
when I was made 
whole again by the 
echoing croak of * Hel 
en Bla... ses, 
followed by the glori- 
ous music of men’s 
voices. 

“* We are all liable 
to bet on the wrong 
color,’ said Huddles- 
ton, as they laid me 
gently on a bundle of 
gunnysacks in the bot- 
tom of an ore-wagon, 
‘and | certainly shot 
wide when I called 
that bird of yours one 
of the devil’s brood. 
He hopped into camp 
last night with one leg 
dragging and his 
wings drooping as if 
they’d been shot loose. 
He into the 
Blue Mule and fell 
over in a corner. But 
he was still game as a 
Brahmin cock, and 
perked up his head 
and began to swear 
something beautiful. 
We got the poor 
little chap up on the 
bar and gave him water and some crackers. But he was 


‘too weak to stand long and toppled over again. Then we 


gave him a sip of brandy and water, which seemed to get 
the proper circuit, for he propped himself up on one leg 
and began that mechanical croak of his: “Suds! .. . Suds! 
...+A_ bucket of suds!” in a mournful way that clapped 
us all silent, and made me recall how I’d met you with 
the bird coming into camp. When he saw that I remembered he 
began to swear again a fair torrent and hop about quite sprightly. 
He was still entertaining half the camp when I came ’round with 
the mules at dawn. He sat on my shoulder all the way out, but 
he wasn’t very talkative, except that now and then he’d refer to 
that lady friend of his—Helen Blazes. When we got abreast of the 
canyon we saw the track where the burro had dodged off the trail. 
That little cousin of a crow’s worth his weight in yellow slugs, 
Jonesy.’ 

“And he was. There’s a bit of a slab of blue porphyry stuck in 
a square of real sod up in Hawthorne, where he died, in which L 
carved an epitaph that came right out from the heart. It was 
simple, too—just this: 

“FEATHERS 


A LITTLE PAL THAT STUCK” 
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T was in its most generous mood—truthfully, one tinctured 
with an excitement quite feminine—that New York welcomed 
David Warfield upon his return in his new play, “ A Grand 
Army Man.” It had been keenly reluctant to let him lay aside 
the shabby cloak and violin-case of “The Musie Master” 

and back away from the curtain with that crooked, pathetic little 
smile upon his lips. So notable had been his success and so 
marked his accomplishment, that when it was announced he would 
return in a new play—one in a new tongue, as it were; not the 
half-humorous, half-sad broken English of the music-teacher—it 
was felt that the chance was to be his indeed to demonstrate his 
signal talents as an actor. 

The name of the new play and more than an inkling of its action 
reached New York long before the day set for Mr. Warfield’s 
arrival, which, incidentally, was to distinguish the opening of Mr. 
David Belasco’s exquisite new playhouse, the Stuyvesant Theatre. 
It was known, broadly, that the play dealt with the sorrows and 
disappointments of an old man over an erring foster-son, and 
there was general recognition of Mr. Warfield’s abilities to portray 
these emotions to a 
harrowing degree. — 


MANY. INVENTIONS 
By 


pectation? This is not an inquiry which has to do with the play 
itself, but solely with Mr. Wartield’s rendition of the new role, 
one which is set as far from the locale of “ The Music Master” as 
device could place it. Here we have a small county-seat town 
in Indiana in the early 80s with its quaint townspeople and bu- 
colic atmosphere. Mr. Warfield is Wes’ Bigelow, a stage-driver 
and the Post Commander of a Grand Army Post. His foster-son, 
Robert, a boy with his head in the clouds, where he seeks inven- 
tions more or less diligently, to the unbounded admiration of his 
foster-parent, is charged with the duty of depositing the funds of 
the Post in a bank. A get-rich-quick swindler prevails upon him, 
however, to purchase certain shares of stock “on margin,” with the 
result that the money is lost forever instead of providing him 
with the means by which to become an acceptable suitor for the 
hand of Judge Andrews’s daughter Hallie, Discovery of the loss 
is not long in coming, and it first enrages and then nearly breaks 
the old man’s heart. The boy is tried and convicted and sen- 
tenced to prison for a year, despite Bigelow’s tearful pleadings, 
his love for the adopted son dominating him. After a_ few 
months the boy is 
pardoned and he re- 
turns to the _lone- 


The theatre, natu- 
rally, was besieged for 
tickets for the first 
night, many more 
thousands of dollars 
arriving by mail and 
messenger than could 
possibly be accepted 
for seats. So Mr. 
Belasco announced 
that, owing to the 
great demand and the 
limited supply, he 
would be compelled to 
allot the seats him- 
self—-and another ele- 
ment of interest, or 
excitement, or what 
vou will. was added to 
the opening of the 
play and the return 
of a favorite actor. 
Interest did not by 
any means end with 
the fortunate “ first- 
nighters it extend- 
ed to the crowd which 
gathered about the 
doors that night and 
many nights there- 
after. However, this 
may have been curios- 
itv, it was assuredly 
some sort of token of 
interest in the event. 
Mr. Warfield was wel- 
comed back with an 
enthusiasm vouchsafed 
to few personages of 
the stage in this or in 
anv other country. 
‘Lhousands have by 
this time seen “A 
Grand Army Man,” 
because every night 
the Stuyvesant 
Theatre is completely 
filled. and it is quite 
in fairness that one 
may make in- 
quiry: What has 
David Wartield 
brought back with 


some, forgiving old 
man. 

This is, perhaps, an 
unfortunate  conden- 
sation of the action 
of the drama; but 
what is written here 
is intended, primarily, 
as a consideration of 
the work of David 
Warfield. As for 
the craftsmanship of 
David Belasco, Paul- 
ine Phelps, and Ma- 
rion Short, the three 
authors of the play, 
they have construct- 
ed a drama which is 
undeniably powerful 
in its simplicity, 
which deals with the 
fundamental emotians 
of simple folk, per- 
mitting them to live 
out the story rather 
than leading them, 
showmanlike, from 
curtain to curtain. 

But of David War- 
field, whatever may 
be said, and this how- 
ever amplified, by 
those who see him. 
it is as clear as thie 
noonday that he is 
still “The Music 
Master.” Wes’ Bige- 
low is simply Bariiq 
without the broken 
English. There is 
not one gesture, not 
one look, not one 
movement of the ex- 
pressive mouth which 
has not its counter- 
part in his delinea- 
tion of the character 
of the German 
music-teacher. This 
does not mean that 
his performance _ is 
not masterly, only 


him to reward these 


that it is “ Music 


thousands for their David Warfield as “ Wes’ Bigelow” in a Scene from Master-ly.” If its 
impatience and ex- “The Grand Army Man,” at the Stuyvesant Theatre appeal now is a trille 
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Maclyn Arbuckle as “Slim Hoover,” Julia Dean as “ Polly 
Hope,” in a Scene in “ The Round Up,” at the Broadway 


less strong than it was in the Klein play, the fault lies with the 
similarity of the two moulds from which the figures have been 
cast. New York expected a new Warfield, something more than 
the old one stripped of his dialect; and yet that is all which has 
been offered it. ‘The hoarse, sob-choked voice which arose from the 
very heart of old Barwig trembles again on the lips of Wes’ 
Bigelow; the dry, twisted mouth and the welling eyes of the 
German are just as plain upon the face of the Indiana Grand Army 
Man. Even the smile, the most genuine, appealing smile which 
ever glowed across the footlights, shines down anew upon the 
audiences at the Stuyvesant. The fumbling hands, the gait of 
age, the half-joeose way of looking up into the clouds and the 
sunshine of existence, all these have come to Wes’ Bigelow from 
Barwig. Had there never been a “ Music Master,” “A Grand 
Army Man” had stood as a triumph; now it stands as a reminder 
of something achieved before. It cannot justly be said that the 
faithfulness with which Mr. Warfield has clung to the manner- 
isms of the “ Music Master” serves’ to define his limitations as 
an actor. He portrays Bigelow with surpassing fidelity and skill, 
we see him as quite real and poignantly convincing, and, after all, 
old men of his type and that of Barwig are very much alike from 
their gentle hearts outward. And as we warmed with affectionate 
sympathy for Barwig, so do we again for’ Bigelow, since in the 
one we see the other. 

There are two scenes in “A Grand Army Man” in which Mr. 
Warfield arises to great emotional heights and draws his audience 
to a tension which welcomes relief. The first is where he learns 
from the boy’s own lips that he, the loved, over-indulged adopted 
son, has taken the money. His disbelief, his unwillingness to be- 
lieve, and then his shame, rising to’a whirlwind of anger in which 
he strikes the boy with a horsewhip, are so powerfully delineated, 
so truthfully manifested, that the entire house vibrates-at the 
whistling crack of the lash. Then, horrified by what his passion 
has provoked of him, Bigelow stands quivering and cringing in 
contrition, the whip falls from his hand, and he turns and gathers 
the boy to his breast. The second scene is in the county court- 
house where the boy, pleading his guilt, is sentenced to prison. 
This entire act, the third, is wonderful for its dramatic expres- 
sion. Bigelow has raked and scraped together the amount neces- 
sary to make restitution for the lost money, but is prevented by 
Judge Andrews, a political enemy, from applying it. The boy is 
taken away, his distraught foster-fathér clinging to him, and at 
last beating in a frenzy upon the door which has been closed be- 
tween them. Here, again, does Mr. Warfield draw the tension to 
a singing thread. It is all very wonderful and very real. 

In the company supporting Mr. Warfield there are many excel- 
lent actors. Miss Marie Bates is again enabled to distinguish her- 
self as Wes’ Bigelow’s housekeeper, and Reuben Fox as Captain 
Bestor, a Grand Army man and village lawyer, who pleads for 
the boy, is eminently convincing. The two members of the cast who, 
next to Mr. Warfield, are deserving of the most praise are Miss 
Antoinette Perry, as Hallie drews, the judge’s daughter, and 
William Elliott, Wes’ Pivelo's boy. Their acting is marked 
throughout by a youthful sincerity and a mature appreciation of 
effects, particularly that ' restraint, which sharply define them. 
During the court-room sce. it is well worth while to glance from 


Wes’ Bigelow to watch th pia) of emotions upon the girlish face . 


Ethel Jackson as “ The Widow” and Donald Brian as “Prince 
Danilo” in the celebrated Waltz Scene in “ The Merry Widow” 


of Hallie. Lastly, Mr. Belasco is to be congratulated again upon 
the attention to detail which has been given to the production of 
this play. 


Does your soul respond. to the spectacle of cowboys and Injuns, 
and pistols and rifles going poppety-pop-pop-pop, and machine- 
guns roaring boom-boom-boom, and a terrible, beautiful battle that 
chokes you with powder smoke and makes you dodge behind the 
orchestra chair? If so, then go and see “ The Round Up.” 

That fight! It shore is lovely. ‘Sh-sh-sh-sh! Here come the red 
Apaches on their war ponies, riding down the rocky canon like big, 
ugly beetles descending a wall. They seem an endless horde. One 
marvels how so gigantic an expanse of rocky cliffs and arid desert 
can be brought within the compass of the stage of the Broadway 
Theatre. Sub-hero Jack Payson renounces his title to Echo 
Allen, whom he has cajoled into matrimony, and sub-hero Dick’ 
Lane is about to accept his sacrifice, when, zee-ee-ee-eep! comes 
the first Apache bullet, kicking up the dust, and inspiring the 
deadly rivals to pool issues and face the foe like brothers. 

Their last cartridge is sped, and they are bracing themselves to 
stand off the triumphant rush of the red devils, when, presto! the 
rocky cliffs swarm with Unele Sam’s cavalry and light artillery, 
and, lo! a battle thrumming in your ears that makes Armageddon 
seem mere boys’ play. 

Maclyn Arbuckle performs in this play a minor miracle. By 
his admirably truthful and appealing acting he forces you to 
sympathize with the amorous tribulations of a fat and middle-aged 
man. Impossible—does some one say’ Of course it’s impossible, 
but Mr. Arbuckle does it, and does it so well that it is hard to 
deny him the tribute of the handkerchief. 


Aside from the excellent acting of Mr. George Fawcett, there is 
little to distinguish “ The Silver Girl” at Wallack’s. The theme 
of the play, that of the rich Western miner who comes to New 
York and nearly loses his wife and his fortune, the first through 
the insinuating attractiveness of an Kasterner, the second through 
the machinations of Western enemies, is not startlingly novel. But 
the action moves briskly, and is especially effective in a drawing- 
room duel between the miner and the man who has invaded his 
home. This is quite dramatic, and admirably done by Mr. Faweett. 
Miss Lillian Albertson, in the role of a governess, is the only one 
in the cast whose skill is comparable with that of Mr. Faweett. 


A unanimous vote of sympathy is due Miss Elsie Janis. “ The 
Hoyden,” the musical comedy in which she may be found at the 
Knickerbocker Theatre, is an imposition upon such a bright and 
capable little girl. Of course she does her impersonations of well- 
known stage-folk, and does them better than ever before, but one 
has to listen to many unappealing songs and much conversation 
before and after enjoying hone The only other break in the 
monotony of the performance is the amusing, grotesque dancing 
of Robert and Larry Ward. Incidentally, there are a number of 


very pretty women in the cast who walk up and down the stage 


and look extremely well, albeit a trifle bored. 


In these columns next week the brilliant and inusical  “ Merry 
Widow ” will be reviewed at length. 
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ONDERS are so common nowadays that one hardly 
stops to notice them unless a great many are gathered 
in one place—such, for example, as the collection of 
admirable novelties that may be found in David 
Belasco’s new playhouse, the Stuyvesant Theatre, in 
Forty-fourth Street near Broadway. Here the veteran author and 
manager has realized the latest, if not the last, word in theatre- 
building. It possesses  in- 
numerable ingenious devices 
to secure the safety, comfort, 
and luxury of the playgoers, 
and the most effective arrange- 
ment and lighting of the pic- 
ture on the stagé. 

Mr, Belasco makes no secret 
of his belief that he has pre- 
sented in this new temple of 
the drama the general features 
of the long-hoped-for National 
Theatre. The exterior, of 
Harvard brick, with terra-cotta 
and white stone trimmings, 
displays the graceful but sim- 
ple lines of the Colonial period, 
while the interior shows every- 
where the characteristic touches 
of the designer in the general 
plan of the construction, the 
compact and comfortable audi- 
torium, the exquisite orna- 
mentation, and the bewildering 
mechanism of the stage. 

The theatre has a frontage of 
105 feet and a depth of 100 
feet, with a facade of sixty. a rear elevation of eighty, and, including 
the studio, of ninety-six feet: a total of three stories and a half. 
The interior color scheme and all the draperies, including the cur- 
tain, were designed by Mr. Wilfred Buckland, of the art staff of 
the Belasco studios. The pictorial decorations are from the brush 
of Mr. Everett Shinn. The stained glass and fixtures are by 
Tiffany, who also executed the house painting from Buckland 


The elaborate Box-Office 


models as well as the drapery with jewelled embroidery of Tiffany. 


favrile glass. The curtain is of brown embroidered velvet. The 
high wainscoting of the auditorium embodies panels dating from 
the seventeenth century, and the new work is made to blend in 
appearance with fthe old, with the same tooling and _ heraldic 
flourishes. 

One is impressed at the outset by the compactness of the audi- 


The high Wainscoting of the Auditorium 
and the Mural Decorations are conspicuous 


NEW YORK’S 
NEWEST THEATRE 


torium—it seems very little.larger than the stage. The spectator 
seated in the last row sees every fleeting expression of eye and 
feature, hears every syllable of speech as clearly as those who sit 
nearest the stage. In round numbers, the new theatre has a seating 
capacity of 1000, with 450 seats in the orchestra, and twenty-four 
in the four boxes. The prevailing tone of the interior, including 
the lobby, is gold and old walnut brown. 

The coats of arms of ancient dramatists are reproduced in the 
decorations of the ceiling. This contains twenty-two stained-glass 
panels, each consisting of two shields ‘and heraldic mantling. The 
shields are blazoned with the arms of Stuyvesant and of the greater 
of the dramatic writers. The panel next to the stage on the left 
contains in the dexter shield the arms of Stuyvesant; in the sinister 
shield the arms of Goethe. The panel to the right contains in the 
dexter shield the arms of Greece, and in the sinister the arms of 
Shakespeare. The remaining twenty panels contain, dexter, Shake- 
speare in every case; sinister, Sheridan, Goldsmith, Tennyson, 
Goethe, Schiller, Moliére, and Racine, each represented three times. 

There are ten exits on the main floor alone, and in case of need 
the house could be very quickly emptied, for there is one door for 
every sixteen persons. No pillars obstruct the view of the stage, 
for the balconies are built on the cantilever principle, which insures 
that they shall increase in power of resistance in. proportion to the 
weight they are called upon to support. 

The Stuyvesant stage is a maze of mechanical marvels. To form 


Looking the Stage toward the Rear 
of the and harmonious Auditorium 


an approximate idea of this wonderful little world’ behind the 
curtain one must stand on the stage and look up ninety-three 
feet to the roof, seventy-five feet to the fly gallery, and then 
through the open elevator trap in the floor thirty-two feet below. 
That represents a clear reach of 125 feet, though the area of thie 
acting space, the true area of the stage, is compassed within 
thirty-two feet of the proscenium opening by a depth of thirty- 
five feet to the rear wall. Whoever has any knowledge of stage 
architecture must be impressed by the loftiness of the Stuyvesant 
stage, and the multiplicity of practical working galleries on both 
sides and over the proscenium. There are four of these galleries, 
or bridges, instead ofthe usual two of other theatres in New York, 
and a large 10X18-foot stage elevator, which is duplicated only 
by the same device at the Belasco Theatre. These bridges on the 
right and left of the stage and-over the proscenium are there for 
the purpose of illuminating a play from any desirable angle. 

The footlights differ from those of every other theatre by their 
division into seven sections, under complete control of the elec- 
trician, each one being on separate resistance, so that any part 
of the stage can be thrown into relief, and the face of one actor 
be illuminated and another’s left in shadow, as desired. There 
are five border lights, with 270 lamps in each; eighty-eight plug- 
ging-pockets in the fly galleries and stage, to be used in the 
various electric calcium lights employed by Mr. Belasco in his 
productions, and sixty-five “dimmers” on the switchboard—whicl 
said switchboard, by the way, is the largest in use at any theatre 
in the city. There are 500 lights in the dressing-rooms alone, and 
4500 electric lights distributed over the stage. 
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Patrolling 3095 Miles of Streets 
(Continued from page 1652.) 


months than during the entire year of either 
“Ol, or While the number of arrests 
ylone is not a standard by which to gauge 
ine work of the bureau, the number and per- 
vntage of convictions is. Comparison shows 
that during the three months specified. in 
1007 there were thirty-three per cent. more 
convietions than during. the twelve months 
of 1891, and over one hundred per cent more 
than during the year 1892. It must be re- 
membered that this was before the consolida- 
tion of Greater New York. 

Another comparison was made between 
the third quarter of 1907 and the same 
series of months for the two years previous 
to the reorganization of the bureau. 
the third quarter of 1905 there were L094 
arrests and 148 convictions, and during the 
third quarter of 1906 there were 1976 arrests 
and 21-4 convictions, as against 2559 arrests 
and 498 convictions during the third quarter 
of 1907. The fines collected during the corre- 
sponding periods for the three years were. 
respectively, $38, $794, and $1222, and the 
amount of stolen property recovered during 
the same periods, $66,223 93, $49,892 22, and 
#75.024 S86, respectively. The total sen- 
tences for the same quarters during the three 
vears were: 1905—344 years, 7 months, and 
45 days; 1906—256 years, 11 months, and 3 
days; L907—554 years, 4 months, 25 
lays. These figures speak for themselves. 

There is absolute and immediate necessity, 
however, for the increase of the patrol force 
of the Police Department by 1400 men in 
order to give adequate protection to citizens 
and property. In April, 1906, an elaborate 
report, supported by statistics showing the 
_ prodigious growth of New York, the very 
slight increase in the force of patrolmen in 
the past few years, and the unguarded con- 
dition of the city practically in every. sec- 
tion, was sent to the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment and the Board of Aldermen, 
requesting an increase of the number of 
patrolmen by more than 2000 men. In the 
Indget for 1907 the increase requested was 
scaled down to 2000 patrolmen, as being the 
smallest number consistent with the safety 
of the city. Nevertheless, appropriation 
was made for only 607 patrolmen, who were 
not added to the force until one year from 
the time the first urgent request was made. 

[| am now asking the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment, in which is vested the 
sale power to increase the police force, for 
the additional 1400 patrolmen to make up 
the number that were a pressing necessity 
cighteen months ago. It am sure that all 
prudent citizens will uphold me. 


Expert Opinion 


\ life-insurance agent was 
on his way to New York, the other day, 
when a prosperous-appearing man asked if 
he might share his seat, the train being 
crowded. Presently the two fell into con- 
versation, and the agent skilfully led the 
way round to life-insurance. 

“ By the way, I don’t try to conceal the 
awful fact, you know, I am an agent. 
Would you mind my talking insurance a 
little?” he said. 

“Not at all. Glad to hear you. 
away,” the other said, encouragingly. 

And the agent talked. It looked like a 
good thing. He used all the arguments he 
had in stock, likewise most of his breath. 
Finally he paused. 

“ Pretty good line of lingo, but nothing 
new,” the other commented. “I’m .disap- 
pointed.” 

: — the agent inquired, in astonish- 
ment, 

“Yes. You see, I’m an agent myself, and 
| lad hoped I might get a few new ideas 
from you, you see.” 


Fire 


Not to be Fooled 


A city lad spent a part of last summer 
on a farm owned by his uncle. It was the 
boy's first visit to the country, and every- 
thing on the farm was delightfully un- 
familiar to him. 

ne afternoon the youngster, who had 


During, 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


been prowling about the chicken - house, 
seized the product of one cackling hen, and 
marched exultantly into the house with his 
prize. 

“ Let me have it, son,” said the farmer's 
wife, “ and I'll cook it for your luncheon.” 

“You must think Um a_ greenhorn, 
auntie!” exclaimed the boy. “I guess the 
hen cooked it all right. It’s warm.” 


Truly Admirable 


AN Illinois politician, who once delivered 
what seemed to him an excellent and strik- 
ing speech on the trust question, was most 
anxious to ascertain its effect upon the 
Democratic part of his audience, these for 
the most part ‘being Trish. 

“ Was the speech to your liking, Pat?” he 
asked an old friend in the audience. 

“Sure, it were a grand speech!” averred 
Pat, in a tone of such sincere admiration 
that the politician felt moved to investigate 
further. 

“ Was there any part of it more than an- 
other that seemed to hold you?” the speaker 
asked. 

* Well, now that ve ask me, I'll tell ye.” 
responded the Celt. “* What took 


e most, 
sir, Was yere perseverance—the way yrowin 


over the same thing agin and agin.” 


SILVERWARE and jewels rare 
That cost a pretty penny 

Are presents which you send your rich 
Relations (if you’ve any). 


When thus to show your love you go 
Quite deeply into debt you 
Receive from them a Christmas card ; 
(That's if they don’t forget you). 
J. ADAIR STRAWSON. 


Irrelevant 


At a term of the circuit court in Ohio 
not so long ago a “ horse case’ was on trial, 
and a well-known “ horseman” was called 
as a witness. 

“ Well, sir, you saw this horse?” asked 
counsel for the defendant. 

“ Yes, sir, I—” 

“ What did you do?” 

“T just opened his mouth to find out how 
old he was; an’ I says to him, I says, ‘ Old 
sport, I guess you're pretty good yet.” 

At this juncture counsel for the opposing 
side entered a violent objection. “ Stop!” he 
cried. “ Your Honor, I object to any con- 
versation carried on between the witness and 
the horse when the plaintiff was _ not 
present!” 


Why Not? 


Tnuere recently entered the service of a 
Cleveland family a domestic af Scandinavian 
origin. She had never seen a refrigerator 
before, and the lady of the house, after 
initiating her into its mysteries, instructed 
her, never to leave anything old or left over 
inthe ice-box, but to keep the refrigerator 
pérfectly clean. and fresh by throwing the 
old things away each morning. 

The very next day the mistress, looking 
out of the window, observed something 
peculiar*in the yard. 

“What is that, Sophie?” she asked. 
“ And how did it get there?” 

“ That is old ice, ma’am,” was the proud 
response, “left over. from yesterday. I 
t’rew it away lak you tol’ me.” 


Fun for the Boy 


THe parents of a Baltimore lad, a pupil 
in one of the publie schools, are fond of 
boasting that their hopeful has never missed 
a day's attendance at school during a period 
of eleven years. 

On one occasion the proud father was 
asked to explain how this apparently im- 
possible feat had been accomplished. “ Did 
he have the usual childish diseases— 
measles, whooping-cough, and so on?” the 
father was asked. 
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Oh ves.” 

* How, then, could he have always been at 
school?” 

“The facet is.” explained tue father, he 
always had ‘em during the holidays.” 


Apprehension 


Bronson. “ Has your wife 
what you want for Christmas?" 
Woopson. “ No: and I fear the worst.” 


asked 


vou 


He Knew 


THERE is a well-known Federal official at 
Washington whose family stoutly maintain 
that he is absolutely color-blind, a conten 
tion as stoutly refuted by the offieial him 


self, 

On one occasion at table his wife re 
marked a new tie her husband was wear 
ing. wager you don't know what 


color the tie is,” she teasingly suggested. 

“ It’s blue,” said the iusband. 

“Right! But how on earth 
know?” 

“ Well,” said the husband, with the same 
assurance, “when I bought it yesterday 
I told the.clerk that if he didn't give me 
blue, ['d throw him out of the window.” 


you 


Ambiguous 


A WASHINGTON correspondent who used to 
run a newspaper in lowa ieclls how the heavy 


. advertiser of the town once entered the edi- 


torial offices and, with anger and disgust de- 


. pieted in every line of his face, exclaimed: 


“ That’s a fine break you people have 
made in my ad. this week!” 

“ What's the trouble?” asked the editor. 
in a tone calculated to mollify the indignant 
one. | 

“ Read it and see!” commanded the adver- 
tiser, thrusting a copy of the paper in the 
editor’s face. | 

The latter read: “If you want to have a 
fit wear Blank’s shoes.” 


THE BES 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 


DESERVING OF SUCCESS. 


Tue mat velous growth of Borpen’s CoNDENSED Company 
is due to unceasine vigilance in observing rigid sanitary récula- 
tions in the manufacture of their prqducts. 
DENSED and Perertess BrRaNp Evaporaten (un- 
sweetened) have received highest awards wherever exhibited .*, 


ST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
25 cents a box. «%. 


> 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 

“A shining coun- 
tenance’ is pro- 
duced by ordinary 
soaps. 

The use of Pears’ 
reflects beauty and 
refinement. Pears’ 


—, 
leaves the skin soft, 
white and natural. 


Matchless for the complexion, 


Eacte Branp Con- 
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WHEN 


(Continued from page 1650.) 
kind more rapidly than ever before. This leads with giant 
strides to universal peace, not only by the resistless terrors 
ef “aerial warfare —bomb-dropping night-birds over camp and 
city, ship, and fort—but by the woven ties of general ac- 
quaintanee The whole current of our world 
life tends to an ever fuller, ever-closer integration of peoples; 
every mechanical aid to wider human association is an aid to 
peace; and this last step, opening the fields of air to our free 
intercourse, will bring, us together faster and more fully than ever 
before. But beyond these obvious results let us follow in anticipa- 
tion the subtler influences of aerial traffic on our moral standards. 


. Taking a very modest view of the promised developments, admitting 


that the carrying of heavy weights seems unnecessary and unde- 
sirable for air-ships, we can look forward with some safe pre- 
vision to such small conveyances as will carry a few people and a 
few packages swift and far. Small individual machines, air- 
bicycles, as it were, offer a tempting and practical field for inven- 
tion; and here you have an element of portentous importance. Be- 
hold man, winged and engined, buzzing off, like a huge cockchafer, 
to soar and circle, dip and rise as he will! 

Where, then, is security for private property? 

And where the bonds that shall confine him who has long laughed 
at locksmiths? 

Must our windows and skylights be barred as those of dungeons? 
Must our walled gardens be netted across the top with woven wire? 
Whose fruit-trees will be safe when fluttering flocks of little winged 
boys—by no means cherubs—may surround them at night and 
pluck delightedly from the outer branches? The gentlemanly 
burglar, carrying a light kit for noiseless glass removal, may pick 
and choose among many windows, and be off before capture at a 
moment's: fright. Only the shot-gun can reach him. Stop—or 
I'll shoot! Hold up your wings! Come down, you!” This might 
arrest his fleeing—we cannot say “steps,” it must be “ flaps ”— 
his fleeing “* flaps “—yet a little bomb thrown at our home would 
make him master even so. When it is no burglar but a Romeo— 
what, then? Bars—strong bars, as in Cuba, must be placed at every 
window: and what shall bars avail if the damsel be willing, and 
know the uses of the acid or the file? In sober sadness there is 
before us here, first, a great danger, and then a greater good. The 
increased possibility of evil is so patent that in the end there is 
but one way to meet it. There will, no doubt, be at first strong 
repressive measures. We shall try our best to police the air; we 
shall stretch and revamp our laws to reach these new offenders; 
but the field is far too wide to cover so. We cannot all skulk 
behind» bars and curtains for fear of shameless vandals with 
wings. 

The real result, the big result, will be a lifting of the standards 
of humanity. Winged, we must be well-behaved. We can no 
longer risk the presence of a large body of persons, illiterate, un- 
mannerly, poor to the verge of robbery, and of evil passions. The 
* fire-bug.” who even now succeeds in arson, could then endanger 
a city with small risk to himself. Society, so aroused to a sense 
of the danger of its “ undesirable citizens’ must once and for all 
rid itself of them by the simple process of not making any. No 
longer can the ill-born child be left to evil parents—no longer can 
we afford to have the child ill-born! New care must be taken in 
the rearing of our people: none can be ailowed to grow up evil, 
because, with wings, they would be too dangerous. 

Up to this time we have taken bat poor measures to check 
criminality. First, mere retaliation—the vengeance of individuals 
or of the law. Failure. Then punishments intended to terrify and 
repress. Failure again. Then elaborate efforts at reform—largely 
a failure still. Now at last must come prevention—there simply 
must not be any criminals! This is not so hard a task as might 
seem at first thought. Except for the rare cases of atavistic re- 
version—cases for the asylum—our criminals are made by circum- 
stances. Ordinary human stock, subjected to bad conditions for 
some generations, reacts in most unfavorable development. If we 
do not like the development we have only to change the conditions. 
If children are fairly treated from infancy, wisely and thoroughly 
educated, trained in mind and body, taught gentle behavior by both 
precept and example, and placed in congenial and useful employ- 
ment, they do not fill prisons. Of course there are instances of 


POLICE DOGS 


F* some time the Antwerp police have been experimenting 


with dogs as assistants to the night-watch service in the 
isolated sections of the Antwerp docks, with the result that 
the experiments have proved negative, and at one time it was 
even proposed to give up the ‘kennels altogether. The city police 


* have seven dogs, known as Belgian shepherd dogs, which are 


trained to look upon men in uniform as their only friends, suspect- 
ing all others, and more particularly a man lying down. At night 
the seven dogs, all muzzled, are given to seven policemen, who 
conduct them by a strap, only letting them loose when wishing to 
pursue an evildoer, discovered red-handed. It is owing to the 
docks and basins being in thickly populated sections of the city 
and to the further fact that work on the vessels goes on through- 
out the night that the dogs have thus to be restrained in their 
movements and their usefulness thus reduced to a minimum. 
Furthermore, one policeman has to be detached from the night 
service for every dog, whereas were it possible to allow the ani- 
mals to run free, one officer would suffice for their control. 


We FLT 


petted darlings who take to evil courses; but senseless indulgence 
is neither wise, fair, nor educational. The problem of society— 
with wings—will be how quickest to elevate its lowest strata; to 
bring up the straggling rearguard to closer connection with the 
van. There is no question of equality; people vary widely in 
capacity and purpose, in quality and quantity, for their special 
services to one another; but all could be above a certain level— 
must be, if the world lives on successfully. Moreover, if this be 
done, it must be done the world over. The introduction of a new 
medium of communication which will throw all mankind together 
so much more freely carries with it the necessity for a yeneral 
raising of standards. When it becomes possible for rude or 
dangerous persons to flutter to our windows by night and day, we 
must simply see to it that there are no rude or dangerous persons. 

Naturally we cannot thus force our standards of culture in a 
day or two; but, as naturally, we shall not have air-motors in 
cheap profusion within that time.- The point is, that since we 
may foresee these vehicles so clearly and so near, it is worth our 
while to take thought for the morrow and begin to improve the 
population. We have lived so far under the ethics of land-and- 
water traffic; but as this new element is opened to us we must meet 
it with a higher grade of social development, an etliics suited to 
the air! Perhaps the most comforting thought in this connection 
is that, whereas now our mental vision being still limited by the 
habits of a land-and-water age, we can see no way to compass such 
a scheme of general race improvement; yet the processes of aerial 
navigation will of \themselves conduce to the larger wisdom 
needed for such great Work. When we could move only on our feet, 
our enemies lived clos@—all was unknown beyond our petty jour- 
neyings. The horse extended our travels and our friendships; the 
ship brought nations into some acquaintance; and rail and wire 
have bound them close since then. 

But this new step means something different. When individual 
men and women, not confined in a ship nor held to track and 
trolley, can move fast and free in every direction, there follows a 
new sense of association—a wide interpersonal association un- 
known before. Freedom of friendship—freedom to follow the 
subtle calls of the spirit and move swiftly to meet the one desired— 
to avoid the undesired—all this means human intercourse on a 
new plane, and calls for a new ethics. Where once our moral 
progress moved at a foot-pace, then added horse-power to its mo- 
mentum, then ran on wheels, now it will take wings. Physical 
problems of civic congestion and rapid transit will find easy solu- 
tion, and the moral problems so closely involved with the physical 
will find new solutions as their terms are changed. The erstwhile 
remote and solitary farmer, and his more solitary. wife, may flit 
to town of an evening: the gasping city-workers will rise in 
scurrying flocks, and darken the air at eventide as they spread 
wide on the radii of enlarging circles, and drop softly down to the 
home nest. There will be room enough to move, not only the ex- 
tent of circular horizontal extension, but a free way up and down. 
Accidents? Naturally, at first; but as our children learn young to 
fly, and handle their wings as rapidly as birds do, they will rise and 
settle as safely as a flock of blackbirds. 

A new sense of physical respect must come also with this new 
motor machinery. Where, now, we shove and jam so grossly— 
setting hip to haunch with intermeddling elbows—in the coming 
days of airy traversing we must perforce grant to each person the 
whole whirring circle of his wings, the range of his tetrahedral 
kite-supporter, or whatever the wide mechanism may be. Any inter- 
ference would be dangerous, perhaps fatal: and in this sweet sense 
of bodily aloofness will grow a feeling of courteous respect, which 
may react on lower planes of locomotion. Standards of human 
living and its modes of intercourse will change deliciously; man, 
aerial, must vary far from man but earthy. He cannot think of 
himself further as a worm of the dust, but as butterfly, psyche. 
the risen soul. Human nature is usually spoken of as a fixed 
fact; but this is far from true. In all history, and back of history. 
we may mark its changes, following the appearance of new moral 
concepts, and also of -new physical advantages. All that facili- 
tates. locomotion, and therefore human intercourse, has promoted 
human goodness and happiness and power. This greatest step 
of all will have tremendous influence in that one subject of all 
true ambition—the improvement of humanity. 


AT. ANTWERP 


The result of the experiment has been that police dogs, no mat- 
ter how well trained, are of no practical use in thickly populated 
quarters, but their real value in such service has been shown in 
rural districts, where a night watchman, alone and unaided: 
frequently has to patrol a territory covering miles of sparsely 
settled country. Such is the case at Ghent, where the same breed 
of dogs is used by the rural night watchmen to great advantage. 
There the animals are unmuzzled and unrestrained. The experience 
in training shows that, while the dogs may be taught to be sus- 
picious of every person not in uniform or of a man lying down or 
in a crouching position, it is impossibly to make him distinguish 
between an honest man and a malefactor. , 

The dogs used may be purchased at prices ranging from $5 to 
$10, and their keep amounts to $1 35 per month. The Belgian 
shepherd dog is chosen for this service for his keen scent, for the 
facility with which he is trained, and for the faithfulness to his 
master, which makes him practically a “ one-friend dog” and an 
uncompromising foe to every other human being. 
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a Columbia represents the highest development of the 

private carriage for town use, and is the only Brougham so 
designed, constructed, appointed and finished as to meet every 
requirement of the most discriminating and fastidious users. 


Its exclusive elegance, its completeness in all features of 


comfort and convenience, and its absolute depefdableness in 
all weathers, leave nothing to be desired. 

Our catalogue describes the carefully executed details 
which are responsible tor the perfection of every Columbia 
Electric Carriage. A copy will be sent promptly upon request. 
We. will send also a list of present satisfied users of the 
Columbia Brougham, which includes the socially elect and 
influentially prominent. 


The Electric Vehicle Company, Hartford, Conn. 


NEW YORK BRANCH: Electric Vehicle Co., 134-136-138 West 39th Street 
CHICAGO BRANCH: Electric Vehicle Company, 1332-1334 Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON: The Columbia Motor Vehicle Co., rinity Place and Stanhope St. 


Member A. L. A. M. 
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Clark Williams 


WHOM GOVFRNOR HUGHES HAS APPOINTED SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF THE STATE BANKING DEPARTMENT 


THE NEW STATE SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF BANKS: 
MR. CLARK WILLIAMS 


R. CLARK WILLIAMS, whom Governor Hughes has ap- 
M pointed State Superintendent of Banks, was born in Canan- 

daigua, New York, in 1870. After a preparatory course at 
Canandaigua Academy, he entered Williams College, graduating in 
the class of 1892. His first business position was with the First 
National Bank of New York city, and later he was émployed as a 
cleri: by the New York Guaranty and Indemnity Company, of 
New York. He then- became connected with the United States 
Mortgage and Trust Company, filling the positions of assistant 
secretary, assistant treasurer, treasurer, and vice-president. He re- 
signed the last position in August, 1905, to participate in the 
organization of the Columbia Trust Company, an_ independent 
institution, of which he became vice-president and active manager 
in December, 1905. On October 23, 1907, he severed his connection 
with the Columbia Trust Company to accept the office of State 
Superintendent of Banks of New York. For four years he has 
served on the executive council of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, and was president of the Trust Company section of that asso- 
ciation in 1906. 

Mr. Williams is a grandson of Myron H. Clark, who was Governor 
of New York from 1854 to 1856, and who had the distinction of 
appointing the first Commissioner of Banks, the modern equivalent 
of which is the office of State Bank Superintendent. Mr. Williams's 
father was the late Captain George N. Williams, for many years 
a prominent banker of Canandaigua. In 1897 he married Miss 
Anna Plater, of Nashville, Tennessee, a daughter of Thomas 
Plater, a Southern banker. Mr. Williams is a member of the Uni- 
versity and Union League clubs. He has a home in town, and a 
country place at Port Chester, on the Sound. 

Few appointments to public office have been received with more 
approbation than that which has reeted Mr. Williams in his 
new position. His fitness is well known among bankers. 

“It is a splendid appointment,” was the enthusiastic comment 
of Leslie M. Shaw, ex-Secretary of the Treasury and President 
of the Carnegie Trust Company. 

“The action of the Governor in appointing Clark Williams 
will go far to relieve the trust company situation,” said E. M. 
F. Miller, Treasurer of the Standard Trust Company. “It is an 
excellent appointment. The Governor could not have done better 
than to appoint a New York man of Mr. Williams's standing and 
a trust-company man.” 

“Governor Hughes is following in the footsteps of Massachu- 
setts, where Perry Jay, formerly Vice-President of the Old Colony 
Trust Company, was made Banking Superintendent,” said A. J. 
Hemphill, Vice-President of the Guarantee Trust Company. “ It 
is an excellent appointment. The banking institutions of New 
York are to be congratulated on having such a man at the helm.” 


FEEDING THE BATTLE-SHIP SQUADRON ON ITS CRUISE 


By CHARLES A. SIDMAN 


Te Navy Department has undertaken catering on a magnifi- 
cent seale. It is arranging the feeding of the battle-ship 
squadron which sails in December for the Pacific, and the 
magnitude of the task is evident when it be noted that each of the 
sixteen battle-ships in the squadron has a complement of about 30 
officers and 800 men, and each of the six torpedo-boats 6 officers and 
70 men, making a grand total of more than 13,700 men to be fed 
for five months. 

There will be more than 6,500,000 pounds of provisions of 
various sorts, not counting those articles that come by the dozen, 
gallon, and can. Besides the different kinds of food, there will be 
quantities of fruit, extracts, eggs, and table delicacies. 

Those who do not know would be greatly surprised to learn 
what the usual fare of the sailor consists of, and the articles that 
are being purchased for this cruise is only a fair sample of the 
rations served. 

The galley-cooks will certainly make out a very good bill of 
fare with the following list of provisions: 1.200,000 pounds of 
spring-wheat flour, 20,000 pounds of oatmeal,: or, when served to 
the men, called “ burgoo,” 61,000 pounds of yellow cornmeal, 25,000 
pounds of cocoa, 20,000 pounds of prunes, about 475,000 pounds of 
eanned peaches, and other canned fruit. There wil! be plenty of 
meat, both fresh and salted, and they will have no trouble in. dis- 
posing of 1,000,000 pounds of fresh beef, 100,000 pounds of mutton, 
50,000 pounds of tinned ham, 150,000 pounds of salt pork, 100,000 
pounds of tinned corned beef. 50,000 pounds of bacon, 300,000 pounds 
of smoked hams, 15,000 pounds of pork loins,: 15,000 pounds of veal, 
10,000 pounds each of frankfurter sausages, bologna, and pork 
soronaes, 5000 pounds of head cheese, and 40,000 pounds of chipped 

ef. 


In the vegetable line the men will have served to them 30,000 
gallons of beans, 50,000 pounds of canned lima beans, 250,000 
pounds of canned string beans, 30,000 pounds of sauerkraut, 100,000 
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pounds of onions, and 800,000 pounds of potatoes. On the side 
they will have 20,000 pounds of the best American cheese, 10,000 
pounds of raisins, 6000 pounds of mixed nuts, and 5000 gallons of 
“ straight cane-sugar syrup.” 

In addition to these articles enumerated, there will be many 
other articles of food. Just imagine buying 15,000 pounds of 
pickles, 10,000 gallons of vinegar, 25,000 pounds of evaporated 
milk, 200,000 pounds of canned corn, 150,000 pounds of canned 
tomatoes, 8000 pounds of pepper, 2000 pounds of mustard, 25,000 
pounds of salt, 100,000 pounds of rice, 10,000 pounds of macaroni, 
500 gallons of vanilla and lemon extract, 5000 gallons of tomato 
catsup, 50,000 dozen eggs, 80,000 pounds of canned salmon, 150,000 
pounds of tinned lard, 6000 pounds of. cornstarch, 1500 pounds of 
baking-powder, 4000 pounds of barley for soups, 3000 pounds of 
hops, 10,000 pounds of hominy, and 1000 gallons of cotton-seed oil. 
Besides this, there will be purchased various quantities of shredded 
fish; butter, glucose, potato chips, tapioca, and baking-soda. They 
will also carry with them over 100,000 pounds of ice. 

The general impression of many has been that our sailors’ fare 
has consisted of salt pork, beans, hardtack, coffee, and a few other 
articles, but if they were to see the menu of the ships of to-day 
they would be greatly surprised. Of course there will be serve: 
to the men the old familiar dishes of cracker hash, spud. hash. 
burgoo, and other numerous dishes gotten up by the cooks, not 
forgetting the old-time favorite, “ plum duff.” The other articles 
come in as a regular ration. The average ration ranges from one- 
half ounce up to a pound and three-quarters, the smallest being 0! 
tea, while the largest is of vegetables. 

The principal reason for the purchase of such a large quantit\ 
of provisions is done in order that they may not be compelled to 
resort to the local markets en route. Most of the supplies arc 
to be delivered to the Brooklyn Navy-yard, from which point the) 
will be distributed. 
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ALSENT-MINDED Proressor. “ Dear me! I 
know that one is to remind me to purchase 
some coffee, and the other is to prevent my 
forgetting to pay my insurance, but I’m 
hanged if I know which is which.” 


Competent 


“EXAMINATIONS for admission to the 
bar,’ once observed a prominent attorney 
of New Orleans, “are, of course, easy or 
severe, according to the humor of the ex- 
aminer. I heard once of -a judge in a cer- 
tain district of Florida, famous for its bad 
roads and numerous creeks and rivers, who, 
when a young man presented himself for 
examination, looked the applicant over and 
fhen inquired, with great gravity: 

“Can you ride?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you own a horse?” 

“Toa, oe.” 

Can he swim?” 

“ Yes, sir.”’ 

“Then, my dear sir, I am happy to wel- 
come you to the practice of law in my 
district.” 


Historical Evidence 


Tur late Richard Mansfield was a patient 
sufferer in his last illness, and he retained 
his good cheer to a marked degree. One day 
he told his physician that he believed he 
would not live many, weeks longer. 

‘Bosh!’ said the physician. “ You are 
for a’ long time yet. Why, man alive, 
did you ever hear of anybody near death 
with legs and feet as warm as yours?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Mansfield, “lots of 
them. For instance, there was Joan of Are, 
and the Salem witches.” 


Amended 


A PENNSYLVANEA divine formed one of a 
house-party in Philadelphia where the 
younger son, in accordance with what the 
clereyman observed to be his constant habit, 
as soon as he had seated himself at break- 
fast immediately possessed himself of a 
large slice of bread, the quality of which he 
proceeded to test by a liberal mouthful. 

The minister, a stickler in such matters of 
propriety, gazed blandly at him for a mo- 
ment or so; then he folded his hands and 
close| his eyes in preparation for grace. 

“ For what we are about to receive,” he 
intoned with painful emphasis, “and for 


_— our young friend has already received, 
. make us truly thankful.” 
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UNDER THE NATIONAL PURE 
BALTIMORE 
TO BE AN ABSOL 
PURE RYE W 
“MEN OF BRAINS” 
PAY THE PRICE FOR 


and de not waste their cigar money in experiments 


FRENCH'S 
AUTUMN EXAMPLES 


Excel in refinement of model, in treatment 
of technique, and in perfection of construc- 
tive detail. 


We invite the opportunity to explain supenor 
features in Broughams (5 sizes), Panel-Boot 
Victorias (4 weights), "Busses (full series), 
and the standard horse-drawn vehicles. 


CATALOGUES TO PROSPECTIVE BUYERS 
THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO. 


(FEKDINAND F. FRENCH) 
DESIGNERS, BUILDERS, 
DISTRIBUTORS SELECT CARRIAGES 

92-98 SUMMER ST. - + BOSTON, MASS. 


| 
Two Prisoners 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


Author of 


“Gordon Keith,” “A Captured Santa Claus,” etc. 


Molly is a little poor girl who is so lame 
she has to stay in bed. She is one 
prisoner. Then there is a bird in a cage. 
He is the other prisoner. Then there 
is a fat puppy which belongs to a rich 
little girl on the hill. And the puppy 
helps to set the two prisoners free. It 
is all very interesting indeed. 


Five dainty Full-Page Drawings in colors 
by Virginia Keep. Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 


“triprint of R, H. RUSSELL 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Cc red it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STKEET. 


Letters 


Miss Bellard’s Inspiration 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Mr. Howells has written no more delightful 
story for years.—LONDON ATHENAUM. 
Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU 


Capital = 


Surplus and Undivided Profits = = 


NEW YORK 


$2,000,000.00 
$8,201,262.72 


OFFICERS 


LEVI P. MORTON, 


THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 


President 


CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 


H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 


PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 
DIRECTORS 


James B. Duxe, . 
Henry M. FLAGLER, 
Danie. GUGGENHEIM, 
HAVEN, 
ames N. Jaxvis, 
S. JounsTon, 


Joun Jacos Astor, 
Cuaries H. 
Georce F. Baker, 
Epwarp J. Berwtnp, 
Paut D. CRrRavatu, 
Freperic CROMWELL. 


Samuet Rea, 
WiInTHROP RUTHERFURD, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 

Jacos H. Scurrr, 
VALENTINE P. SNYDER, 
Harry Payne Wuitnev. 


A. D. 

Joseru Larocouvsg, 

D. O. Mitts, 

Lavi P. Morton, 

Ricnarp A. McCurpy. 
. G. CAKMAK, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Lavi P. Moxrton, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Cuaries H. 
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Epwarp J. Berwinp, 
aut D. CravaTu, 


James N. Jarvis, 
Jacos H. Scurrr, 


AVEN, Harry Payne Wuitney. 
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The Retaining-wall near {51st Street. The “ Shelf Bridge” overhanging the New York Central Tracks is visible in the Centre 


NEW YORK’S NEW _ $3,000,000 PARKWAY 


NEW YORK’S7MOST BEAUTIFUL PARKWAY, RIVERSIDE DRIVE, IS UNDERGOING IMPROVEMENTS WHICIE WILL EXTEND IT BY TWENTY- 
SEVEN BLOCKS TO THE NORTHWARD—FROM I35TIL STREET TO 162D. THE WORK HAS BEEN IN PROGRESS FOR ALMOST FOUR YEARS, 
AND OVER 33,000,000 HAS BEEN EXPENDED UPON THE UNDERTAKING. THE NEW PARKWAY WILL COMPRISE A DRIVE ONE ITUNDRED 
FEET WIDE, TWO PROMENADES, A BRIDLE PATH, AND, THROUGHOUT, THE LENGTIT OF THE EXTENSION, AMPLE TERRACES OF 
GRASS, PLANTED WITI!D TREES AND SHRUBS. WHEN THE WORK IS i - NEXT SPRING, RIVERSIDE DRIVE WILL MEASURE FOUR AND 


A HALF MILES IN LENGTH, FROM ITS SOUTHERN EXTREMITY AT 72D STREET TO ITS NEW BOUNDARY ON THE NORTH AT 162D STREET 
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“And is Willie Vanfeller really studying 
medicine?” 

“Yes; and he’s getting on famously. He 

told me yesterday J was looking well, and, 

by Jove! I was.” 


The Three Pennies 


A ForMER attaché of the American Em- 
bassy at London tells a story of an English 
butler whose taste for the impressive proved 
too much for the family whee service he 
had entered. 

This butler, it seems, was a newcomer, and 
almost his first duty was to announce the 
arrivals at his employer’s first “at home” 
of the season. 

Among the earliest guests were a Mr. and 
Mrs. Penny and their daughter, old friends 
of the family. The butler announced them 
in measured tones as follows: 

“ Mr. Harold Montmorency Deering Penny, 
Mrs. Harold Montmorency Deering Penny, 
and Miss Cynthia Alice Penny.’ 

Other guests were announced at equal 
' le yo and with equal solemnity, 

Before the next “at home” the host sug- 
vested that so much ceremony was unneces- 
sary: that he would prefer to have his 
guests announced more simply. The butler 
said nothing, but it was plainly to be seen 
that he considered himself in the right. 

At the next function the first to arrive 
were the same members of the Penny family. 
When they had entered the hall and paused 
for an instant at the drawing-room door, 
the butler flung it abruptly open, and they 
heard themselves briskly announced to their 
a iayed hosts in this comprehensive for- 
mul 


hreepence 


Knox’s Joke 


Oxe day last spring Senator Knox was 
walking through a corridor of the Capitol, 
when he was joined by a former member of 
Senate, Mr. Chandler, of New Hamp- 

As the two drew near the entrance to the 
chamber, Mr. Knox motioned to his com- 
panion to pass” in first. 

\fter you,” said Mr. Chandler, with a 
polite how, drawing back. 

‘Not at all,” protested Knox: “the X’s 
always go before the wise, you know.” 
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The New 1908 Type“I” Locomobile 
$4750 (Top Extra) 


HE ‘strongest and most reliable 7-passenger 
touring car on the market. Conservatively 
rated at 40 h. p.; is the speediest car and the 
finest hill climber which we have ever produced. 
The motor develops nearly 60 h. p.—s5-in. bore, 

6 in. stroke—and the base is of manganese bronze, the strong- 
est metal which can be cast. (Make-and-break ignition with 
low tension magneto used for the fourth season.) 

Four-speed selective transmission, the gear box also 
being of manganese bronze. 123-in. wheel base, 36-in. wheels 
and tires. 

Other Models, $2900 up; all have 4-speed 
selective transmissions. 

Our principal town car seats six; has 116-in. wheel 


base, moderate horse-power. Price $4200. 


We are exhibiting at the Automobile Shows in New Vork, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. 


The Socomobile Company of America, Bridgeport, Conn. 


NEW YORK, Broadway and 76th St. Member Association of Licensed BOSTON. 15 Berkeley St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 249 N., Broad St. Automobile Manufacturers. CHICAGO, 1354 Michigan Ave. 
LOCOMOBILE DEALERS 
W. T. Harrison Co., Birmingham, Ala. Callahan, Atkinson & Co., 1020 Morton St., Wil iam Daye. Am - ‘rdam, N. ¥. 
Pico & Hill Sts.,Los Angeles,Cal. Baltimore, Md. 1.5. Remson Mfg, Co. » Grand St.. B’klyn, N.Y. 
. Miner, San Francisco, Cal. “W. H. Marble, St., Mass. United States Avto Co chester, N. Y. 
I. ‘3 ‘Sessions, Bristol, Conn. Sterling Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass Yonkers Auto Station, Yi onkers, N. Y. 
U. N. Beebe, Essex, Conn Frank Billings, Mariboro. Mass. Hanauer Auto Co., mrs E. 7th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Allen Asten & Co., Gre-nwich. Conn. S. C. Lowe Supply Co., New Bedford, Mass. Covey & Wallace Moor Co., Portland, Oregon. 
T. M. Russell, Middletown, Conn. Springfield Auto Co., Springfield, Mass. Fort Pitt Auto Co., Panos, Pa. (Baum St. & 
Auto & Supply Co:p., New Haven, Conn. H. Carlow & (o., Taunton, Mass Euclii). 
F. E. Lockwoud & Co., Norwalk, Conn. Dudley E. Waters, Grand Rapids, Mich. Penn Automobile Co., Reading, Pa. 
E. H. Towle Co., Waterbury, Conn, Norris Automobile Co , Saginaw, Mich. Wyoming Valle, Motor Car Co, W 5) Barre, I's 
Geo. W. Ehrhart, tecatur, Til. Jordan Auto Co., 217 F ourth St., South, Dovis Automobile Co ve widence. R. I 
Geo. B. Pratt, Elkhart. Indiana. Minneapolis, Minn. Moschart & Keller Aut 3 puSton, Texas. 
B. A Stevens, Charles City, lowa. Wyeth Auto & Supply Co., St. loseph, Mo Luttre.! Co., Washington, D, 
Buck Auto, Carriage & Impl. Co., Davenport, lowa. Capen Motor Car Co., 4743 McPhersun Ave., }. D. Schre iber, Milwaukee Wi 
Iowa Auto & Supply Co., Des Moines, lowa. St. Louis, Mo. Compania Mexicana de V obi ales % Electricos, 
A. S. Parks, W ichita. Kansas. Greene Motor Car Co. ,88 Washington St.,.Newark,N.J. Mexicu City, Mexico. 
Automobile Co.,1126 Tulane Ave..New Orleans T: Auto Co., 3% St., Albany, N. Y. German S. Lopez, Havana, Cuba. 
Applications for n territory may be sent fo Factory or nearest Branch Office. 


REVISED EDITION 
cruise» Fly=Rods and Fly=Tackle 
Feb. 6,’08. 70 days, by chartered S. S. ‘*Arabic,” Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use 
16,000 tons. Tours Round the World, to Europe, By H. P,. WELLS 
lil d with Diagrams. Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 met (postage extra) 
FRANK C. CLARK HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Times Building NEW YORK 


Buy Your Christmas Gifts on 8 Months’ Time 


Use the Loftis system wenentes you to make beautiful and valuable presents without the outlay 
of much money. er wbv giving cred and lowest prices we make 65 or 610 do the work that 850 does 
in @ casi store. Tou SELECTIUNS NOW. Bend fora copy of our handsome Christmas Catalog, 
in the peeve ran your own home select the articles you desire, and we wil! send them to vour 
oe of business, or express office, for your inspection. If you like them, pay one-fifth on 
and in 8 equal monthly amounts. We give a signed guarante eof value .* 
— OFTI with every diamond, also the privilege of exchange for ful! value at any time for 
any other article of jewelry from our million dollar stock. We take all 


The Old — 1- Diemead | Tisks and pay all express charges. You 
t Hoase 


on’t delay. 
BROS.& 60. Dept 27 State St. Chicage | CHRISTMAS CATALOG TODAY. 
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The Champagne of Bottle BEER 


7 Shows a GREATER percentage of INCREASE in sales than 
any other beer in America. 
_ We were compelled to DOUBLE. our capacity to meet the 
demand. , 
HIGH LIFE BEER leaves no after effect because it is absolutely 
pure and properly aged. 
. You certainly will like it. 


HENRY C. BOTJER, Distributor, 353 Broadway, Long Island City, N.Y. 


Time and Temperatur 


20 minutes 65° 


20 minute Development at a 
temperature of 65° with the 


KODAK 


TANK gives better results 
than can beobtained by hand. 


The Experience is in the Tank. 


Kodak Tank Developers are made in sizes suitable for all Kodak and 
Brownie Films. At all Kodak Dealers, $2.50 to $7.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


TEN BOYS FROM 
DICKENS 


KATE DICKINSON SWEETSER 


HESE stories of ten boys selected from 
Dickens’ Works are told in his own 
words and are intended to interest young 

people in the sympathetic narratives of the lives of 
Dickens’ boys and in a deeper knowledge of his 
works, Charmingly illustrated by George Alfred 
Williams, Size 6'¢x 914 inches. Price $2.00. 


(Imprint of R. H. Russell) 


HARPER BROTHERS 
Franklin Square New York 


A NEW EDITION 


HOW TO GET STRONG 
AND HOW TO STAY SO 
By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 


A valuable book, with practical, common-sense directions 
that can be followed by any one. $7.00 net, postage extra 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


CHAKLES A. DANA 


A NOTABLE BIOGRAPHY 


The Life of 
CHARLES A. DANA 


By Gen. James Harrison Wilson 


“The most brilliant and most talked-of journalist of his 
day.”—N. Y. Times. 

“A more interesting work of its class has rarely ap- 
peared—a picture of a great man as he really was.”—Aa/(t- 
more News. 


“It is many years since the biography of an American 
citizen has been awaited with more interest.”—W. Y. S«#. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo0, Uncat 
Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $3.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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NCESTOR 


By 
GERTRUDE 
ATHERTON 


Author of *‘Rulers of Kings,”’ ‘‘ The Conqueror,”” etc. 


A GREAT American novel by the foremost American woman novelist. 

Mrs. Atherton presents California with all its ancestral power and 
beauty embodied in a descendant, a high-bred young girl, claiming in 
ancestry the best of Spain, America, and England. Visiting kinsmen 
on the other side, she meets an able young Englishman, her cousin, 
who is well on the road to political success, when ytragedy in the 
lives of others shuts the door of his career. Then the woman per- 
suades him that his opportunity lies in America. He ignores a title, 
ends a mistaken love affair, goes to San Francisco, and begins to study 
American people and affairs. With the utmost delicacy of penetra- 
tion, Mrs. Atherton shows these two people inevitably drawn together: 
the man attracted, yet critical; the woman cherishing her freedom and 
coolly averse to love. Mrs. Atherton has done for old S4n Francisco 
what Hugo did for Paris, what Dickens and Thackeray did for London. 
The city, with its teeming life, glows and lives in these pages, and is 
really as great a part of the drama as are the characters in the fore- 
ground, leading to a moving and impressive climax in the San Fran- 


ws 


cisco earthquake. That stupendous disaster—its wild scenes of fire 
y and destruction—the peculiar terror it struck into the hearts of the 
people— are described with.the intensity of the writer’s own memories, 
\ for she was in San Francisco and saw it all. The greatest work 
Mrs. Atherton has done is Axcestors. 


| Post 80, Cloth. Price, $1.75 
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